

















Keeping Up With 
The Joneses 


By Jerry Weinstein 


LANCASTER, Pa.—You'd have to fly high to keep 
ip with this Jones Family. 

Helen, 21, is a Naval Air Cadets’ instructor. 

Jessie, 18, is ferrying planes for the Army. 

Caroline, 16, is piling up flying hours so that when 
che “grows up” she can join her older sisters in serving 
ver coun 

And their father is Jesse Jones, a test pilot whose 
career dates back to the old barnstorming, aerial circus 
lays and who now is a Wing Commander in Penn- 
ylvania’s Civil Air Patrol. 

Only member of the family who doesn’t ity is Mrs. 
jones. But she’s kept busy helping her husband run 
the Lancaster Municipal Airport and bossing the 
family—on the ground. 

All three girls soloed on their 16th birthdays and 

»roud “Pop” Jones comments: 

“They don't know any different. ape grew up that 

a 

Jones taught the trio to fly before he allowed them 

t the wheel of an automobile, explaining: 


“I figured if they could pilot a plane, they'd make 


etter drivers.” 

Helen, with more than 1,000 flying hours on her log, 
was a Civil Air Patrol instructor for the last two" years 
until the Navy selected the Lancaster Field for pre- 
liminary flight training for cadets. Then the oldest 
Jones gir] became one of their instructors. 

“Somebody has to teach them,” she comments, wor- 
rying more about her blonde page-boy hair-cut. “And 
it might as well be a girl.” 


Three daughters of a Wing ‘Commander 
in the Civil: Air Patrol follow in’ their 
father’s footsteps by flying for their country 


She works a 14-hour day but when she has some 
spare time, she listens to swing music and writes to 
some of her former pupils who are now in combat 
service. 

“Don’t think because you're a girl you're not doing 
your bit,” one of her ex-Navy fledglings wrote her 
recently. “In teaching us the fundamentals of flying 
you're just as important as the combat pilots in this 
war. 

Her present class evidently feels the same way. 
They take her orders with smart salutes and one ad- 
mitted he preferred having a girl teach him because 
“she commands respect.” 

The forty cadets now taking the course all wanted 
the slim, brown-eyed aviatrix for their instructor but 
only five were chosen because there are seven other 
instructors—all male—handling various phases of train- 


, eee “Junior” because she was named for 
her Dad—wants to be an instructor, too, but right now 
she’s pleased with her work as a ferrying pilot for the 
Army. 

“I s wonderful,” says the chunky, dark-haired mem- 
ber of the family. “I thought I wouldn't be able to do 
much in this war but I think my job now is essential.” 

With 500 hours in the air, Jessie is considered one 
of the Civil Air Patrol’s veterans. When the army 
asked the CAP to supply ferrying Bi ilots “it seemed 
natural that Jessie would be one of the first selected. 

She’s just returned from her first assignment—tak- 
ing training planes to a glider school in the midwest 
~and she'll never forget it. 

Caroline, a comely blonde who thinks dancing just 
as much fun as flying, is a senior at Lancaster High. 
After that, she wants to be an instructor. Education— 
on the ground—hasn’t been ignored completely by the 
Jones girls. 

Helen decided against entering college because she 
thought she could advance more quickly in her flying 

_ career if she spent the four years in the air. 


Jessie has completed her freshman year at Penn §& 


State, where she studied art.and flew home weekends. 
She’s given up college for the duration but hopes to 
return after the war. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Jones worries about their girls, 
although Helen and Jessie have made solo flights to 
all parts of the country. 

“They've been in planes ever since they were old 
enough to walk from their bab carriages to the ship,” 
Jones says, “and sometimes I think they’ re safer in the 
air than on the ground.” 

“Pop” Jones settled in Lancaster in 1927 to bring 
up his family—but he sent them up instead. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 








Norway and Denmark 
Resist Nazi Rulers 


A new wave of resistance to Nazi op- 
_ is —— over Scandinavia. 

A state of emergency has been pro- 
claimed in Trond im, Norwegian sea- 
port, and ten prominent and innocent 
Norwegians were shot “in reprisal for 
several sabotage attempts.” Diplomatic 
relations between Denmark and Ger- 
many were broken off for a week after 
King Christian had “insulted” Hitler b 
returning the curt message, “Tha 
you. Christian Rex,” when Hitler sent 
him birthday congratulations. 

Norwegians Don’t Quit. The Norwe- 
gians have never ceased to fight stub- 
bornly yg their Nazi oppressors. 
This is econd time’ in 13 months 
that German Commissioner Josef Ter- 
boven has been forced by the activities 
of Norwegian patriots to proclaim a state 
of emerge: 

The latest outbreak is the climax of 
five months of steadily growing tension 
in the Trondheim district between the 

Nazis and their Quisling supporters on 
the one side and patriotic Norwegians 
on the other. 

The German have been trying to 


Folleleill of eck ihe in Bombay Park, are lying 
while speaker (in center) urges them “to follow the Gandhi line.” Gandhi is 
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build port facilities. for warships in the 
Trondheim fjords, and the Norwegians 
have been Le just as hard to sabotage 
the work. Their most recent exploit was 
the blowing up of a transformer station 
which aapied power for all the elec- 
trical machinery in the district. 
~ Grim Winter Ahead. The people of 
Norway face a grim winter. Before the 
German occupation, Norway was one of 
the best-fed nations in Europe. Today 
the food situation is “extremely serious. 
Hitler’s Canaries. Denmark’s position 
is different from Norway's. The Danes, 
too weak to fight, offered no resistance 
to the Nazis in 1940. Hitler therefore 
allowed them to their own govern- 
ment. His mes go was to use Den- 
mark as a “show window” demonstrat- 
ing the blessings of National Socialism. 
The Danes see no great value in this 
kind of independence. They refer to 
themselves bitterly as the Nazis’ “pet 
canaries.” The Nazis are also draining 
Denmark of food, which they pay for 
with money borrowed from the Danish 
Government. The result is thet the 
ple of Denmark are showing them- 
selves less and less inclined to cooperate 
with the Nazis. This in turn annoys the 
Germans. The Danes are convinced that 
very soon the Germans will close the 
show window and take full control. 


President Appeals 
For Help fo Needy 


President Roosevelt opened the 1942 
Community Mobilization for Human 
Needs on October 5 with the declaration 
that “we must transform some of our 
new buying power into giving power as 
we face re cabled ei an nA hand 
at home and abroad; and prepare to pull 
our belts tighter for the hard doht 
ahead.” 

With these words the Chief Execu- 
tive started the annual community chest 
and war relief fund drives in more than 


600 cities. 

Generous g, the President went 
on, would Foamy before the world our 
nation’s faith in the inalienable right of 
every man to a life of freedom, justice 
and decent security. . . 

He admitted that ‘ for. most ot us this 
year giving will not be easy” because of 
the demands of war. But generous gifts 
under such circumstances, he empha- 
sized, will furnish “not alone strength 
for our national war but proof that the 
American people keep faith with democ- 
racy, that we hold inviolate our beliefs 
in the infinite worth of the individual 
human being.” 
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on ground to escape smoke of police tear gas bombs 


still under arrest by British. 











Reds Pound Germans 
As Stalingrad Holds 


The Red Army is continuing to pound 
the German left flank northwest of Stal- 
ingrad. The Germans had given up 
their attempt to take the city by infan- 
try and tank assault, and. were using 
heavy artillery to smash the Russian 
defenses. This is a modification of ear- 
lier Nazi tactics. 

Foiled in their attempts to over- 
whelm Stalingrad by a general attack 
on a broad front, the Nazis made a 
series of feints against different parts 
of the central factory district. Then they 
launched a massive blow at one partic- 
ular point in the hope of breaking 
through the defense, dividing the Soviet 
troops and penetrating into the center 
of the city. These heavy blows were 
delivered at short intervals, but the 
Russian lines didn’t break. . 

The Russians, on the other hand, 
were trying to spread the fighting as 
widely as possible on both sides of the 
city, thus compelling the Germans to 
divide their strength. 

If Winter Comes. The first snowfall 
in Moscow on September 8, 1941, was a 
sign of Hitler's failure to conquer Russia 
that year. He had to dig in where he 
was. What will the coming of the fall 
and winter of 1942 mean? 

It will probably help the Russian 
armies. German communications on the 
Don River steppes are being hindered 
by the fall frosts and rain. Snow has 
shiealy fallen in the passes of the Cau- 
casus, blocking the Nazi road to the 
Baku oil fields. We think of Stalingrad 
as being in “southern” Russia. Actually, 
it is as far north as Omaha, and the 
winters there can be very cold and can 
slow an army’s progress. 





First Shots Fired 
In War on Inflation 


The Government has moved forward 
in the battle against inflation. 

Lid on prices. James F. Byrnes, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director, ordered 
the Agriculture Department to hold 
loans on 1942 corn and wheat crops to 
85 per cent of mee the lowest per- 
mitted by law. The purpose of this is “to 
prevent increases in the cost of livestock 
and poultry, and to aid in the prosecu- 
tion of the war.” 

Wage Policy Affirmed. The National 
War Labor: Board announced that it 
would stick to its “Little Steel” wage 
stabilization . policy. Workers are en- 
titled to wage increases of 15 per cent 
over what they were getting in January 
1941. 

Mr. Byrnes asked the Treasury De- 
partment to recommend ways to set a 
$25,000 limit on all salaries. 
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Map by H. C, Detje. Copyrigitt. 1942 by Field Publications 
Yank bases on Andreanof Islands are 
one hour's flying time from Kiska. 


Troops on one of Andreanof Islands 
lug ashore material for use against 
Japs. Jeeps, tanks also came ashore. 


Yanks Loosening Jap 
Grip on Aleutians 


The Japanese have withdrawn from 
the Aleutian islands of Attu and Agattu. 
An American air base has been set up in 
the Andreanof Islands. 

Three Months in the Aleutians. Attu, 
Agattu and Kiska islands, in the western 
Aleutians, were occupied by the Japa- 
nese in June. These’ Pacific — of 
America are almost constantly shrouded 
in mist, but the United States and Can- 
adian planes pounded the occupying 
forces whenever there was a break in 
the weather. 

Japanese losses in three months 
amounted to: Sunk, ten (possibly 18) 
vessels, including six or seven destroyers 
and probably two cruisers. Damaged: 
24 vessels, including cruisers, destroy- 
ers, submarines and transports. Twenty- 
two Japanese planes were destroyed. 

No More Japanese. Now the Navy 
Department reports that two of the 
three occupied islands were apparently 
abandoned several weeks ago. The Japa- 
nese withdrawals might have taken 
place while American forces were land- 
ing on one of the Andreanof islands, 
where they set up an airbase. 

Situation in Hand. The Japanese are 
still on Kiska, which almost from the 
first has been -their principal land, sea 
and air base in this region. But the new 
American base is near enough to Kiska 
so that fighter planes can accompany 
raiding American bombers. This means 
that the last remaining Japanese foot- 
hold will get a worse pounding than 
ever. 

The Japanese hoped to use the Alev- 
tians (1) to protect their flank if they 
attacked Siberia; (2) to threaten Alaska, 
Canada and the West Coast of the 
United States; (3) to block American 
supply routes to Asia. None of these 
plans worked. 





Marines Still Busy 
In Solomon Islands 


The Navy 
who landed on Guadalcanal in the Solo; 
mon Islands on August 7 still are fight- 
ing constant gs mu with er 
anese there. The Japanese have n 
able to land reinforcements under cover 
of darkness. Meanwhile, Na and 
Marine Corps dive bombers ond Avi 
fighting planes are blasting away at 
nearby Japanese concentrations. 


Japanese Pressure. a ona ad- 


vance in the south Pacific has been 
checked, but that does not necessarily 


mean that it has been permanently ° 


stopped. They have lost ground in the 
Solomons and have been forced back in 
New Guinea. But they still hold stron 
bases in New Guinea, New Britain, an 
the northern Solomons. They are press- 
ng hard against Allied defenses from 
all these points. At the same time they 
are trying to slip ground them by work- 
ing their way through the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands. 

Allied Possibilities. The United Na- 
tions are still fighting against odds. But 
they are holding on, as they must if 
their present footholds are ever to be 
used to attack the } anese farther 
north. It is because o th 
bilities in this area that the Japanese are 
trying so hard to win back Guadacanal. 

Japanese Ships and American Planes. 
Each side has certain advantages and 
disadvantages in this battle. The Japa- 
nese still have an edge in naval supe- 
tiority. Their communication lines are 
shorter. The United Nations, on the 
other hand, are superior in the air. We 
have not as many planes as the Japanese 
but they seem to be better ones and 
they are certainly better handled. 


General MacArthur, addressing offi- 
cers of a U. S. division in Australia, 
ordered every Yank to “get a Jap.” 


rts that the Marines. 
my 


e great possi- | 


Heavy column of smoke rose from Jap 
installations on Tulagi in Solomons 
as American offensive got under way. 


Lewis's Mine Union 
Votes fo Quit ClO 


The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, with 500,000 members, has voted to 
withdraw from the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. John L. Lewis, pres- 
ident of the miners, told them that he 
would not continue to represent them if 
they did not do so. 

Founder Out. The CIO was founded 
by John L. Lewis and seven other lead- 
ers of the American Federation of Labor 
in 1935. Their idea was to organize the 
unskilled workers in the great-mass-pro- 
duction industries, which the AFL craft 
unions had failed to do. 

For five years Mr. Lewis was head of 
the CIO. Then other leaders came up 
who disagreed with some of his policies. 
Now they have parted company. And 
where Lewis goes, his miners go. 


International News photo 


Punishment of "War 
Criminals” Pledged 


The United States will insist on the 
surrender to the United Nations of “war 
criminals” who have been guilty of bar- 
barous acts against civilians in occupied 
countries. President Roosevelt gave this 
assurance simultaneously with the an- 
nouncement in London that a committee 
would be set up to investigate atrocity 
charges. 

“It is our intention,” Mr. Roosevelt 
declared, “that just and sure punishment 
shall be. meted out to the ringleaders 
responsible for the organized murder of 
thousands of innocent persons and the 
commission of atrocities which have 
violated every tenet of the Christian 
faith.” 

Who Are the Criminals? Officials re- 
fused to name any of the war criminals 
in advance. When Acting Secretary of 
State Welles was asked if Hitler was 
one, he said he would leave that to the 
judgment of his questioners. 

Only the really guilty will suffer. 


International News photo 
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OVERNOR General Pierre Boisson 
G of French West Africa has ordered 


the evacuation of Ruy sand Euro- , 


pean women and children from Dakar, 
capital of this Vichy-controlled colony. 
The announcement came a day after 
reports that United States troops had 
arrived in Gabun, the Belgian Congo, 
the Gold Coast, Liberia and Nigeria, 
all West African territories controlled 
by the United Nations. 

These and other news reports in a 
similiar vein suggest that the opposing 
forces in West Africa are preparing for 
the time when a new battlefront of the 
war may be opened there. 

“The fate of the next war may be 
decided in Africa,” General Erich von 
Ludendorff wrote some years ago. This 
German leader recognized the strategic 
importance of the Dark Continent. 

Africa forms a great land mass lying 
on the southern flank of Europe, facing 


the Mediterranean Sea and the Atlantic 


and Indian Oceans. As long as the 
United Nations control most of Africa 
and keep the African colonies of France 
and Spain out of Hitler’s hands, they 
can prevent the Nazis from breaking 
out of Europe for further conquests. 
Africa may serve one day as the base 
for an Allied offensive across the Medi- 
terranean into Italy or the Balkans. 
Supply ships from Britain and the 





Raising French Tricolor 
over Congo. Native sol- 
diers of Fighting French 
garrison at Bangui, 
French Equatorial Africa, 
raise French flag at their 
outpost on Ubangi River. 


shores of Africa. Allied 
transport planes wing their 
way through Africas skies 
to the same destinations. 

Finally, Africa makes a 
small but not unimportant 
contribution of men, raw 
materials and foodstuffs to 
the Allied war effort. 

West Africa is of par- 
ticular concern to Amer- 
ica. The mist-shrouded 
reefs of Cape Vert, on 
which Dakar is built, is 
the nearest point in the Old World to 
the New. It is only 1,865 airline miles 
from Dakar to Natal, in Brazil. A fast 
— can bridge this distance in five 

ours. 

Dakar overlooks the sea routes trom 
Britain and America to the Middle East, 
Cape Town and India. It guards the 
shipping lanes between Europe and 
South America. The nation which con- 
trols Dakar and the surrounding terri- 
tory controls much of the South At- 
lantic. 
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HEARTLAND OF AFRICA 
Outpost of the Americas 


Dakar is the capital of an area more 
than half the size of the United States, 
and eight times as large as France to 
which it belongs. French West Africa 
is the largest territory in the whole con- 
tinent, with -n area of 1,816,000 square 
miles and a population of 15 million. 

Most of it Ties in the tropics. Its 
southern part is tropical forest and 
swampland. In the center are the grassy 
plains known as savannahs. The north- 
ern area is desert. 

French West Africa’ is made up of 
eight separate colonies: the “Circon- 
scription of Dakar and Dependencies” 
{a sort of African District of Colum- 
bia), Senegal, French Sudan, French 
Guinea, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Niger 
and Mauretania. 

This is not a rich country. Its most 
important product is the lowly goober. 
Peanuts make up about half the exports 
of French West Africa. More peanuts 
are shipped from Dakar than from any 
other port in the world. 


Dakar—the Stake in West Africa 


The . tropical city of Dakar is the 
gateway to France's empire. Although 
it is the metropolis of West Africa, it 
has an estimated population of only 
75,000, of whom 10,000 are white. 

Like most tropical cities, Dakar has 
a climate which Europeans find almost 
unbearable. From November to June 
not a drop of rain falls. The wind 
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United States to the fighting fronts in Mortar Man on the Congo. Belgian colonial soldier, part of Belgian combat 


Egypt and the Middle East skirt the forces in Congo, at Leopoldville, sights range-finding device on mortar. 
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known as harmattan (the Arabic word 
for evil) blows steadily out of the in- 
terior of Africa. Wells dry up. in June 
leaden clouds gather. All summer_the 
torrential tropic rain beats down. “Yel- 
low fever and malaria begin to take 
their annual toll. 

But iit is neither its atrocious climate 
nor its peanuts which have made a 
warring world conscious of Dakar. It is 
its harbor. On all the flat west coast of 
Africa there is no harbor like it. Its 
well-equipped, strongly defended naval 
base can accommodate any warship 
afloat. 

The harbor of Dakar is the prize at 
stake in the struggle for West Africa. 
So far that neni has been carried on 
with diplomatic weapons only. 

The French say they will keep both 
the United Nations and the Axis out of 
their colony. They resisted ee 
in September, 1940, when the Britis 
fleet bombarded the city. Governor 
General Boisson said, after the bom- 
bardment, “I defended Dakar against 
the British; I will defend it a hundred 
times more so against the Germans.” 


Steel Links in the Heartland 


Our State Department is inclined to 
accept these assurances, but our Army 
and Navy have little patience with the 
“appeasement” of France. They believe 
that we should occupy the West African 
port before Hitler does. The Army and 
Navy Journal, which unofficially speaks 
for service men, recently hinted that 
“events may compel us to cooperate 
with the British in seizing that base 
(Dakar‘ because it might serve as a 
jumping-off place for planes operatin 
against our South American ally 
(Brazil). 

One sign that Hitler is planning for 
eventual action in West Africa is seen 
in the bustle of new activity along the 
route of the Traus-Saharan Railway. 

This is a rail line which is being laid 
from North Africa across the Sahara 


Fighting French: Delesatn: 
Desert to the Niger River, which al- 
ready has a rail connection with Dakar. 
If the railroad is finished and Hitler 
can control it, it might be possible for 
the Nazis to send men and supplies 
from Europe to West Africa : fchout 
running the gantlet of the British and 
American fleets. 

A railroad uniting the two Africas of 
France had been a dream of French 
colonizers for years. But work on it 
was actually started only in the spring 
of 1941. This fact gave rise to a strong 
suspicion-that the Germans had a hand 
in it. 

Laborers have been recruited trom 
many sources, including thousands of 
Spanish Loyalist soldiers interned in 
France, Central European Jews from 
French concentration camps, volunteers 
of the Foreign Legion, and natives of 
North Africa. Their treatment, accord- 
ing to reports, is little better than 
slavery. 

The railroad is known as la ligne 
darachides, the peanut line, because its 
Diesel locomotives will run on peanut 
oil, It was expected that the entire line 
would be completed in three years and 
that a temporary line might be finished 
in six months. Recent reports, how- 
ever, indicate that building supplies are 
running short with about 900 miles of 
the line still to be completed. 

If Hitler is busy in West Africa, so 
are the United Nations. Except for 
French West Africa, all this section of 
the continent is under United Nations 
control. 

French Equatorial Africa and the ad- 
joining territory of the Cameroons wav- 
ered for months after the fall of France. 
Then Felix Eboué, Negro governor of 
Chad, proclaimed his adherence to the 
Fighting French. Within the next few 
days the rest iof French Equatorial 
Africa also swung over, and the Fight- 
ing French got complete control of a 
territory five times the size of France, 
but including some of the least de- 


Native troops celebrated at Brazza- 
-ville when French Equatorial Africa 
joined Fighting French Movement. 


veloped of African land. This is the 
largest. area governed by the Fighting 
French. Brazzaville, the capital of 
French Equatorial Africa, has become 
headquarters of the de Gaullists. The 
surrounding territory is being developed 
as a base for forces operating against 
the Axis in East Africa and the Sahara 
Desert. 

Britain's West African colonies have, 
of course, been in the war from the 
beginning. There are four of these: 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast. 
and Nigeria (plus the former German 
colonies of the Cameroons and Togo. 
land, which were mandated to Britain 
after World War I). 

The position in West Africa of the 
Allies is further strengthened by the 
adherence to their cause of the Belgian 
Congo, whose government is loyal to the 
Belgian Government-in-Exile in Lon- 
don. The Belgian Congo is about 80 
times the size of Belgium itself (920,- 
000 square miles), and has a popula- 
tion of 14 million. The Congo, with 
British and American help, has raised 
and equipped an army of 100,000 
trained native troops with white offi- 
cers. Thirty thousand of these Belgian 
soldiers took part in the Ethiopian cam- 
paign and are now in Egypt. 


Economic Resources 
West Africa, including the Belgian 
Congo, has economic resources of great 
value to the United Nations. Cocoa, 
palm oil, palm kernels, and peanuts are 
the chief agricultural preducts exported 
from British territory. There are also 
important mineral resources. Before the 
war Nigeria ranked fifth as a world 
producer of tin ore. The Gold Coast has 
one of the largest sources of manganese 
in the world; only Russia and India pro- 
duce more. There are also chrome, tung- 
sten, coal, iron ore, gold and diamonds. 
The Fighting French territories ex- 
rt palm oil, palm kernels, peanuts, 
nniseed, coffee, cocoa, cotton, rubber, 

hides and skins and timber. _ 
There is a wealth of resources in the 


Belgian Congo, which is a leading world 
roducer of industria] diamonds, pitch- 
Biende ore, cobalt, copper, gold, tin and 
other minerals. 
In addition to these colonial terri- 


tories there is also one independent 
‘country in West Africa. This is Liberia, 
the black republic peopled partly by 
descendants of freed American slaves. 
There is no good harbor on Liberia's 
350-miles coast; so it is not particularly 
important economically. Liberia is re- 
garded as an unofficial ward of the 
United States, and may be useful to the 
Allies later on. 


* 
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at the War Production Board the 

other day —a composite of Yankee 
ingenuity, production patriotism,~ and 
stubborn F to be -tied by red 
tape. _It made me realize that a major 
by-product of this war is going to be 
an open avenue for young ideas, young 
methods, young ingenuities—but here's 
the story. 

It's about a couple of men who de- 
cided to build drill presses. They were 
men with keen, une ttered minds who 
were not under the paralyzing spell of 
the way things had always been done. 


| PICKED up a honey of a story down 


In fact, they had aot even made _ 


standard machine tools before the war 
It was really toys for adults that they 
produced. They catered to the secret 
yearning so many men have for a little 
workshop of ‘their own, a few tools to 
tinker with. Not heavy, single-purpose 
machine tools, of course, but something 
light and cheap. But when the war 
came, these men wanted to get into 
serious production. 

They studied the products of the 
well-established machine tool manufac 
turers. And they found that the average 
machine tool is very much heavier than 
it needs to be for the range. that it 
covers. 

So they decided: “We'll make ou: 
machines specifically to cover certain 
functions. We'll trim off the weight. 
make them flexible, interchangeable 
We'll have a lean,-race-horse line: of 
tools.” 

Eventually the Army came to them. 
“What have you got in the way of drill 
presses?” There was plenty of brass-hat 
condescension in the question. After 
all. you couldn’t expect much from 
manufacturers of toys. But plane pro- 
duction badly needed machine tools, 
and the time had come to investigate 
all the small stuff. Our friends trotted 
out their models. The Army officer ex- 
hibited pleased surprise. Small, but O.K. 

“Plant so and so can make 6 drills a 
week,” the Army man said. And then 
he tried to dazzle them by citing the 
example of another firm that had 
reached an output of 2 drills a day. 

“How many do you think you could 
make?” 

“Two hundred and fifty a day,” said 
our men coolly. 

The Army held onto its brass hat. 
“What do you need to get up to that 
figure?” 

“Well, we're turning out 150 now, 
but we haven’t got any priorities yet.” 

They got their priorities the next day. 

The question naturally arises — how 
did they do such an amazing job? To 
begin with, by building ir drill 
presses back to front. That sounds cock- 
eyed, but it is really revolutionary. 

These men went straight to the heart 
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Yankee Ingenuity and War Production 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


[hey were not handicapped by old- 
tashioned manufacturing habits that 
were wasteful of materials. For exam- 
ple, one of the main ‘parts of a drill 
press is a mast supporting the head of 
the machine. The regular manufactur- 
ers have always made that column out 
of solid metal. Our men, stepping into 
production in the days of shortages, 
used hollow tubing for the purpose. 


’ They carried this attitude throughout 


One-Man Factory Gets Award 


William Morris drives a mail truck by day. 
At night he runs a lathe in his basement work- 
shop at Oceanside, L. |., and makes spokes for 
ships’ steering wheels. Maritime Commission 
awarded Morris its “M” pennant. 


of the problem. They started by analyz- 
ing a drill press. What is it for? What 
does it aim to do? In other words, they 
determined the end result first; then 
they created the machine to meet it. 

A light-weight machine full of speed, 
able to drill a %” hole just as accurately 
as a cumbersome tool costing twice the 
money—that was what they were after. 
Therefore, they resolved—we won't 
make our drills a bit heavier than they 
have to be. 

It had always been a matter of pol- 
iey with them, whenever they designed 
a machine, to stop and consider each 
part that went into it. Could it be sim- 
plified? Could it be made to do two or 
three or even four jobs? 

They were not satisfied just to put 
an. extra wheel or shaft in a machine. 


- It was their objective to build the ma- 


chine in such a way that by adding 
some other attachment the machine 
could do at least one more job than it 
was originally intended for. 


as a matter of course. 

The result of all-this was a beautiful 
machine. It had web strength and ball 
bearings where those were needed, but 
it had no bulk. It was like a hard body 
of muscle and bone—without an ounce 
of fat. It works like a charm. 

That machine weighs only about a 
third of what the standard drill press 


‘weighs. Which means that it requires 


only a third as much strategic. material. 
And it takes less than a third as long 
to make. 

Perhaps the chaps who did all] this 
really aren't so much, more ingenious 
than lots of other men in the country. 
But there is one thing that sets them 
apart. They have minds that are free. 
A new idea can reach them without 
having to fight its way through a tanglé 
of prejudice and tradition. 

In time of war, that is what we need. 
For despite the headway we have made 
already, a great inertia still hangs over 
our land. There is an inclination to hold 
on to old methods, old machines, old 
products—a failure to realize that today 
all things are changing. 

So, there’s the changed world into 
which you are coming. The post-war 
problems are going to be many, and 
they are going to be yours. They will 
be “social and economic problems as 
well as mechanical. They are going to 
require just the sort of flexible drive 
and imaginative ingenuity which these 
two toys-to-war manufacturers are 
using today. Start thinking in those 
terms now. 











Members of the farm bloc in House of Representatives: 
H. P. Fulmer (Dem. S. Car.) P. Brown (Dem. Ga.); U. Steagall (Dem. Ala.) 
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Farm lobbyists: x. £. Babcock, National Council Farm Cooperatives; 
Albert Goss, Natl. Grange; £. A. O’Neal, Amer. Farm Bureau Federation. 


GOVERNMENT BY PRESSURE 


Houses. But there is a “Third 
House” of Congress which has a lot 
of influence on the law-makers in Wash- 
ington. This “House” is composed of 
lobbyists—agents hired by private inter- 
ests to put pressure on Congress for the 
passage or defeat of certain legislation. 
The “Third House” was putting 
plenty of pressure on the other Houses 
of Congress very recently. President 
Roosevelt had demanded that Congress 
act to control farm prices by October ] 
or he would do it himself under his 
war powers. He asked Congress to set 
farm prices at 100 per cent of Fe 
instead of 110 per cent as provided in 
the Price Control Act of 1942. “Parity” 
seeks to give farmers the same purchas- 
ing power now that they had in 1909- 
1914—a period of farm prosperity. (See 
Schol., October 5, “March of Events.”) 
More than 250 farm lobbyists tried 
to influence members of Congress. 
These lobbyists were directed by lead- 
ers of the “Big Four” farm organiza. 
tions: Edward A. O’Neal of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation; Albert 
Goss of the National Grange; H. E. 
Babcock of the National Council of 
Farm Cooperatives; and Charles Hoff- 
man of the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers Federation. One farm organi- 
zation, the Farmers Union representing 
100,000 low-income farm families, had 
its lobbyists working for the President's 
proposal. , 

The “Big Four” lobbyists warned 
Congressmen that they faced defeat in 
the November elections if they refused 
to heed the demands of farmers. The 
House passed a bill carrying out sug- 
gestions of the farm lobby. This bill 


(Crosses is divided into two 


Fight over anti-inflation bill revealed power 
of lobbyists, the “Third House” of Congress 


gave the President the right to fix prices 
at parity. Then it raised parity to 112 


per cent of its present. level by adding . 


the cost of farm labor to the formula 
for calculating parity. 

Dramatic events took place when the 
Senate began to debate the farm price 
bill. Although he comes from a largely 
agricultural state, and is up for re-elec- 
tion this year, Senator Prentiss M. 
Brown (Democrat of Michigan) defied 
the “Big Four.” He warned the Senate 
that the President would veto the farm 
price bill in its present form, and then 
act by himself to fix farm prices. This, 
the Senator said, would bring on a 
clash between Congress and the Presi- 
dent that would wreck the national 
unity so necessary during the war crisis. 

Mentioning the “Big Four” leaders 
who were watching intently from the 
Senate galleries, Senator Brown de- 
clared: “We should not turn the lead- 
ership of this nation over to these gen- 
tlemen. They are not hired by. the 
people. They are hired by the people 
whose interests they serve. It is a ques- 
tion of who is running the country . . .” 

During the next few days, letters and 
telegrams poured into Congress oppos- 
ing the “Big Four’s” farm price de- 
mands. Public opinion polls also indi- 
cated that 71 per cent of the farmers 
were willing to accept the President’s 
proposal. ; 

The pressure of public opinion tinally 
torced the Senate farm bloc to compro- 
mise. The Senate then unanimousl 
passed a bill directing the President to 


fix wages as well as tarm prices. The 
bill was quickly approved by the House 
only one day after the October Ist dead- 
line. President Roosevelt signed the 
Cost of Living Stabilization Bill three 
hours later, and the next day issued or- 
ders for an all-out war against inflation. 

The President appointed Associate 
Justice James F, Byrnes (who resigned 
from the Supreme Court) to be Direc- 
tor of the new Office of Economic 
Stabilization. At the same time, the 
President sage the government 
agencies which are to work with 
Director Byres. 

1. Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
and Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son were ordered to limit farm prices 
at September 15th levels as far as 
pails. 

2. The National War Labor Board 
was ordered to hold wages and salaries 
at their highest levels between January 
1 and September 15. Salaries are to be 
limited to $25,000 a year after allow- 
ances for taxes, insurance .and other 
obligations are déducted. 

3. Price Administrator Henderson 
was ordered immediately to put price 
ceilings on foods and other commodi- 
ties not already controlled. Rents 
throughout the nation will also be 
frozen at their March Ist levels. 

The Cost of Living Stabilization Act 
contains several compromises. Farm 
prices are fixed at September 15th lev- 
els. But the Act directs the President 
to increase farm prices if necessary to 
cover rising farm labor costs. The Presi- 
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dent won his fight to keep the present _ 
parity formula unchanged. The farm 
bloc, however, gained recognition of 
the fact that rising labor costs should 
be considered in fixing farm prices. 

Wages are fixed at their September 
15th levels. Nor.can wage raises even 
be granted voluntarily od employers 
without the consent of the National 
War Labor Board. But the labor bloc in 
Congress won this important point. The 
NWLB. shall grant wage increases 
where necessary to aid low-income 
workers. 


What Pressure Groups Want 


The controversy over the Cost of Liv- 
ing Stabilization Act has sharpened the 
conflict between various groups in the 
uation. Farm spokesmen fear that Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wickard and Price 
Administrator Henderson may be tough- 
er on farm prices than the’ NWLB is 
on wages. Farmers warn that the draft 
and high war wages have drained so 
many men from the farms that food 
production may slump disastrously in 
1943. They believe labor costs must be 
brought down or farm prices must be 
raised in order to increase production. 

Lobbyists representing _ business 
groups ~ the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, and others — favor the sta- 
bilization of prices and wages, with 
farm prices being high enough to assure 
plentiful food ae ourselves and our 
illies. 

Lobbyists for big business also per- 


suadéed the Senate to cut the high in- 
come and excess war profits on 
corporations. These taxes were provided 
in the House tax bill. It was argued 
that the House taxes wotuld cripple 
industries and leave them with no.cash 
reserve to switch back to peace-time 
production when the war ends. 

Labor lobbyists have been busy on 
many fronts. These lobbyists mainly 
represent the American Federation of 
Labor, which is the oldest labor group, 
and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, which split off from the AFL in 
1935. These groups have generally 
agreed on such matters as wage and 
price control and taxation. 

Labor spokesmen insist ‘that farm 
price rises have boosted living costs 
more than wage increases. They main- 
tain that the wages of many low-income 
workers have not caught up with the 
rise in the cost of living. Therefore, 
they oppose yr freezing and insist 
that the NWLB be permitted to adjust 
wages where necessary. 

The tax bill changes which were de- 
bated in the Senate last week have been 
denounced by labor spokesmen. They 
say this bili fails to put adequate taxes 
on large incomes and on excess war 
profits of corporations. 

Lobbyists for business, labor, and 


HOW PRESSURE 
GROUPS WORK 
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farm groups are certain to keep putting 
pressure on Congress as our fight against 
inflation continues. The organization of 
Congress itself tends to cause the for- 
mation of business, farm, or labor blocs, 
which take orders from lobbyists. 


How to Control Lobbyists 


What can be done to keep lobbyists 
under control? The First Amendment 
of the Constitution gives the people the 
right to petition the Government. For 
this reason it is difficult to control anti- 
democratic lobbyists without depriving 
the people of their right of petition. 

Probably the most effective remedy 
for the abuses of lobbying has been 
ae Congressional investigations 

ave helped to expose the methods of 
es ony In 1935, a Senate committee, 
headed Senator Black, discovered 
that big Sianes lobbyists had faked 
the names of voters on hundreds of 
telegrams to Congress during debate on 
a bill to regulate public utility com- 
panies. 

Voters and future voters can do a 
lot to check the abuses of lobbyists. 
Raymond Clapper points out that when 
a Congressman makes a serious effort to 
work on national problems “the voters 
back home are told that he is too proud 
to fight for benefits for his own district.” 
(Congressmen know that one lobbyist 
enemy in their districts on election day 
is more powerful than ten friends.) 

Clapper suggests that voters inform 
themselves on national affairs, and then 
write to their Congressmen. 
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HOW PUBLIC OPINION AFFECTS 
THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


I. the September 21st issue I empha- 


_ sized the difference between funda- 


mental policy (or what might be called 
the “grand strategy” of war) and ad- 
ministration—the tactics of the war. I 
pointed out that in a democratic system 
the people determine fundamental poli- 
cies, but that the actual conduct of 
the war itself is in the hands of ad- 
ministrative experts. In time of crisis, 
government must be stronger, not 
weaker, for only a strong government 
can carry out efficiently the mandates 
of the people. + 

This distinction between fundamental 
objectives and administrative tactics no- 
where appears more important than. in 
the realm of military operations- It is 
part of the great Anglo-Saxon tradition 
that the civil authority is superior to 
the military. It is part of our democra- 
tic tradition that war aims are deter- 
mined by the people. But all experience 
tends to prove that while the people 
should sal must control the major pur- 
poses of a war, the political and mili- 
tary administrations should and must 
control its operation. 


The reason is simple—though often 
hard to remember. In the very nature 
of the thing, civilians should not and 
cannot know all the factors of the mili- 
tary situation. They should not and can- 
not know the myriad problems that nec- 
essarily enter into any military calcula- 
tion, and that will determine its suc- 
cess or failure. To yield to uninformed 
but emotional public opinion, in mat- 
ters of military tactics, is to court dis- 
aster. 

Our own Civil War furnishes the best 
illustration of this. From the very start 
of that war, both the Northern and the 
Southern governments yielded to—or 
had their hands forced by—public opin- 
ion, and almost always with disastrous 
results. The first of many examples of 
this was at Fort Sumter. The newly 
formed government of the Confederate 
States had no intention of precipitating 
a conflict with the United States. 
Nothing was to be gained by taking the 
initiative, much might be lost by action 
which would make the Confederacy ap- 

ar an aggressor and help to rally a 
ic opinion in the North. 

It. was, more than anything else, the 
feverish state of opinion at Charleston 


‘government to take such 


that led General Beauregard into the 
blunder of the attack on Sumter. The 
fort would have been starved out in a 
few days anyway, and the crete f 
would have won its point. But hot-heads 
like Pryor and R and others were 
determined to make a brave show, to 
win glory, to force the issue. They won 
Sumter, to be sure, but at a terrific cost 
—the cost of fighting a united North. 

Next it vas the turn of the North to 
blunder. The small United States Arm 
faced the crisis of war ill-trained, ill- 
officered, ill equipped. Slowly, the raw 
recruits gathered north of the Potomac 
were being given the necessary train- 
ing for an offensive. Then came the 
cry “On to Richmond.” It was much 
like the clamor, today, for a second 
front. The powerful Horace Greeley 
rang the changes on this theme every 
day in his New York Tribune, and 
throughout the country other editors 
took up the cry. In the end Lincoln 
yielded—against his better judgment 
and against the judgment of General 
Scott. 

The army, not yet up to proper 
strength, only half disciplined, not 
properly equipped, was 


set in motion toward 
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the pian of generals like Butler 
and: Fremont—all these were in response 
to public pressure rather than to mili- 
tary considerations. 

Yet at times public opinion was right 
and the government was well-advised 
to yield to it. An example of this is the 
Emancipation Proclamation—and notice 
that this concerned the larger war aims 
rather than military tactics. Emancipa- 
tion was proclaimed, to be sure, as a 
military measure under the authority 
of the President as Commander-in- 
Chief, but that was a legal technicality. 

Public opinion, then, has an impor- 
tant function in the conduct of a war 
by a democracy. In the ‘first place, it 
determines war aims and sees that those 
aims are not forgotten or neglected. In 
the second place, it criticizes policies 
and actions. There should be no im- 
munity from criticism—not even for the 
military. We must be sure that the mili- 
tary authorities do not take refuge in 
immunity to exéuse mistakes. 

It is right for public opinion to de- 
mand a second front, today. It is equal- 
ly right for the military to ignore that 
demand if yielding to it would be un- 
wise. The demand serves a _ purpose, 
even if it is not fulfilled: it keeps the 
government and the Army and Navy 
alert; it reveals popular support and the 
willingness of the public to pay the 
cost a second front in casualties. 

But the final decision on a second 
front—when it is to come, where it is 
to come, how it is to come—all this 
should and must be made by the gov- 
ernments involved and the.military and 
naval experts who will be responsible 
for the operations. 





Richmond. It didn’t get 
very far—only to Bull Run. 
Twenty-four hours after 
that fray thousands of 
frightened soldiers were 
back in Washington, sure 
that the war was already 
lost. 

That should have been 
a lesson to the Union gov- 
ernment. It was—but in a 
democracy it is hard for a 








lessons to heart. Again 
and again during the war, 
Lincoln's government 
yielded to public opinion 
in matters of military tac- 
tics, in matters of appoint- 
ment and removal. 

So, too, did the Davis 
government. The excessive 
caution in the defense of 
Washington, the repeated 
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campaigns against Rich- 
mond, much of the fight; 
ing in the border states, 


Harper's Pictorial History of Great Rebellion. Eageant of History. Yale Univ 


Scene around bulletin board in New York City 
when news came of bombardment of Ft. Sumter. 
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ROM _1757 TO 1775 FRANKLIN SPENT MOST OF HIS TIME IN LONDON SEEK- 
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T WAS 1:30 A.M. of a blistering cold, 
J pitch-back night last March when 

the first American troops pulled into 
Dawson Creek, Canada, to start building 
the Alaska Highway. The thermometer 
read 25 below zero. 

They tumbled shivering out of their 
trains. 

“Fall out, men,” shouted a major over 
a howling wind. “That’s where you 
sleep if you sleep.” He pointed to a 
frozen field. 

In one hour that field was scattered 
with bundles, barracks bags, crates of tin 
food, sleeping bags, and tent chimneys. 
The clunk of pickaxes rang through the 
night as the men, clad in furlined parkas, 
chipped holes in the frozen ground for 
their tent poles. 

In two hours the tents were up. The 
men grabbed a few hours broken sleep. 

That was the start of the one of the 
most amazing battles man has ever 
waged with the frozen north, and won. 

Today, barely seven months later, the 
overland supply route is nearing com- 
pletion. It wil be a reality when trucks 
start. rolling over it about December 1. 
Although not ‘an all-weather road, the 
new route is still a well-graded, well- 
drained truck highway, instead of the 
rough pioneer road which it was orig- 
inally thought would take at least a 
year and a half to construct. 

Sixteen. hundred miles long, from 
Dawson Creek, a trading outpost at the 
end of the railroad, 550 miles northwest 
-of Edmonton, Alberta, to Fairbanks, 
bustling center of interior Alaska, the 
road is being punched through some of 
the most difficult mountainous terrain in 
the world by U. S. Army Engineers. It 
‘travels roughly by Fort St. John, Fort 
Nelson, Watson Lake, and Whitehorse, 
traversing parts of Alberta, British Co- 
lumbia, and Yukon Territory in Canada 
before reaching the Alaska border. 
Headquarters for construction and sup- 


Only land’ road supplying Aldsken 
outposts is cut through wilderness 


Official U. S. Army Photos 


Army engineers punch- 
ing through the Alaska 
Highway had a tough 
job to do, but they never 
lost their sense of humor, 
no matter how heart- 
breaking the job. It isn’t 
hard to guess what part 
of the United States this 
engineer comes from. 


ply are at Whitehorse, and the crews 
are working simultaneously north from 
Fort St. John, and both ways from 
Whitehorse. 

The United States and Canada signed 
an agreement last winter to permit the 
construction of this crucial highway in, 
doublequick time. Its need was evident 
even before Pearl Harbor. But when 
Japan bombed Dutch Harbor in June, 


occupied the westernmost Aleutian is- ~ 


lands, and thus obtained a~base from 
whick further attacks on Alaska and 
Canada might be launched, the road 
became a necessity. It will be the only 
land route for supplies to our strategic 
Alaskan outposts, which have had to be 
supplied up to now by the dangerous 
sea routes exposed to Japanese sub- 
marines. 

The agreement with Canada was a 
notable example of international cooper- 
ation. One nation opened wide her gates 
to the armed troops of a strong neighbor 
nation, and said: “Go ahead.” Such a 
highway had been dreamed of for years. 
The route had been the subject of much 
controversy. Some experts wanted it 
built farther west in a valley parallel to 
the coastline, in order to shorten the dis- 
tance, and eliminate some of the con- 
struction difficulties. But the Army en- 
gineers, after careful surveys, chose the 
route west of the Rockies in order to 
protect it from possible Japanese bomb- 


ALASKA 
HIGHWAY 


ing. Later, the railroad route through 
Columbia may be extended. 

The United States agreed to pay the 
cost of construction. It may be 25 mil- 
lions, or 50 millions. It’s impossible to 
tell yet on account of the wines of the 
country. The United States will keep up 
the road until six months after the war. 
Then it will revert to Canada and she 
will- maintain it. 


Man Against the Wilderness 


But the big story now is the titanic 
struggle between human beings and a 
wild, treacherous, unknown wilderness. 

The mud is the trickiest enemy. It 
slips like custard, under the huge Amer- 
ican road equipment, and it sticks like 
black chewing gum to the truck wheels. 

Even the old Canadian: road feeding 
Fort St. John from the south, disappears 
when the rains come. In half an hour the 
road is suicide. Planes are grounded 
because airports are too slick. Rivers 
rise, and the lone ferry on the route ties 
up. The whole country stops and twid- 
dhes its thumbs. The Dawson Creek 
Hotel delegates a man to scrape the 
mud out of the lobby with a hoe! 

The night of March 9 the bogs were 
frozen stiff. That night railroad men all 
over the United States worked all night 
to clear right-of-way .for. American 
freight trains thrown together for Daw- 
son Creek. Main liners lay on sidings. 
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Army engineers build bridge across stream in double-quick time. 


Official U. S. Army photos 


Army engineer officers in charge of White Horse 
Sector of Alaska Highway study a Highway map. 


Truckers thundered from warehouse to 
loading platforms, in Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Des Moines, Seattle. 

In Army camps young engineers were 
issued parkas and eider-lined sleepin 
bags, and told they were on the marc 
-they didn’t know where. 

There. were just’four weeks, maybe 
six, for the engineers to do a fantastic 
job, before the frozen ruts melted into 
quagmires, and only a packhorse could 
get through. They had to shove through 
a huge supply caravan for the camp at 
Fort Nelson, 250 miles: north of Fort St. 
John. There was 10 road, but trappers 
told Army officers there was a winter 
trail that would take: hold of the trucks. 


“... the Trucks Go Rolling Along” 


For six weeks the trucks never 
stopped rolling, except to reload and 
refuel.. Each had two drivers; one slept 
while the other drove. Day and night 
they churned north over glassy ice to 
Nelson, umloaded and churned back to 
Dawson Creek to load anew. Men ate 
when they could. The best time any 
— made for the 250 miles was 52 

ours, 

The wild Peace River was the danger 
spot. The Army kept a crew there pi 
and night. They had long picks, and 
they stamped back and forth stabbing 
at the river edges to test the freeze. 

The first thaw came about April I, 
and the Nelson camp was still incom- 
plete. Four-inch planking was rushed to 
the Peace River, to hold the road across 
it. Over the planking, sawdust was scat- 
tered to give the weakening ice its last 
little coat of protection. Fear spread that 
the ice was going. 

Then like an answer to prayer came a 
terrific freeze. The Peace River stiffened, 
and the trucks rolled on. 


The road finally thawed on April 15. 
But by that time the encampment was 
done, and safe. The huge road ma- 
chines were in. Gas for the machines 
and food for the men. The engineers 
were cut off for the next 150 days—but 


. they had what they needed. 


The Battle With Mud 


Then came the battle with mud. Ca- 
nadians call it “muskeg.” It’s the stuff the 
Irish call “peat bogs.” It looks like an 
other field: But let some heavy truck roll 
over it, and the truck sinks. Huge cater- 
‘assy have been completely swallowed 

y it, on other ventures. Its depth varies 
from one to 25 feet. 

So the engineers’ problem is to find 
the shallow spots, and there’s some 100 
miles of muskeg on the 250 miles be- 
tween St. John and Nelson. The engi- 
neers hug the foothills to avoid it. 

But where they cross it-they have a 
system. Bull-dozers chew off the peat 
surface, and let the sun dry out the 
quagmire beneath. The spongy spots 
which are left are bolstered with cor- 
duroy road, a blanket of tree trunks 
covered with earth. Ditches to the sides 
drain the corduroy. 


With the warm days came new 


_ troubles—the insects. Mosquitoes float so 


thick over the road camps that you have 
to raise your voice over their hum. The 
mosquitoes are followed by “No-see- 
ems, bugs so tiny that only their sting 
tells you of their presence, black fly, 
horse fly, and deer fly. Fortunately, none 
of them carries malaria. 

‘The jeep. you know, is the Army’s 
darling little blitz buggy which does the 
seemingly impossible. It crawls through 
mud up to its belly; it squirms up cul- 
verts and prances down ravines. 

But there are points on the Alaska 


Highway even a jeep cant take. We 
were making an inspection trip on one 
of the northern stretches at ta few 
white men have been. We had to park 
our jeep and take to shank’s mare. Our 
boots sank in the black muck at each 
step. We sucked up our feet, and sank 
them back in again. Ahead we could see 
young engineers sweating, cussing, pray- 
ing the new road into being. 


Avenues in the Wilderness 


The farthest crew hacked out brush 
with long-bladed machetes. Just behind 
them—sinking shin-deep in the muck 
—men whirred compressed-air saws 
through the bigger trees. And trees in 
the “north country” grow so thickly that 
it’s impossible to ride horseback between 
them. Every few minutes we heard the 
ringing cry of “t-i-m-b-e-r,” and another 
great silver poplar crashed down. 

Suddenly there was a crescendo of 
shouts. Over the newly broken road be- 
hind us churned a giant bulldozer, the 
huge iron grasshopper which can nudge 
over forests. It richocheted in the mud, 
eo, like a ship in a swell. 

“They'll sink if they. go to the right,” 
shouted an angry, sweating major. “Tell 
them to. switch to the blankety-blank 
left!” 

The bull-dozer’s driver must have 
heard. The road giant roared through 
the black custard sea and cleared. An- 
other crisis had passed. They come every 
half hour on the Alaska Highway. 

And yet, day by day, from some knoll 
along the route you can stand and see 
in the distance a new corridor of light 
break through timber where young 
American lads—lawyers, truckdrivers, 
medical students, clerks, fishermen—are 
sweating side-by-side to drive through 
America’s Burma Road. 
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‘w CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


I. HEARTLAND OF AFRICA 


Underscore the answer that best completes the statement: 

1. Dakar, the best harbor on Africa’s west coast, is about (a) 
1000 miles; (b) [800 miles; (c) 2500 miles from Brazil. 

2. An attempt to seize Dakar was made in 1940 by: (a) 
Britain; (b) Germany; (c) the United States. 

3. Commander-in-chief of the forces at Dakar is: (a) Marshal 
Petain; (b) Governor General Pierre Boisson; (c) Felix Eboue. 

4. A fast plane can cross from Dakar to Brazil in about: (a) 
5 hours; (b) 9 hours; (c) 12 hours. 

5. The Fighting French now control: (a) French West Africa; 
(b) French Equatorial Africa;e(c) Libya. 

6. The United Nations have valuable sources of raw, materials 
in: (a) French West Africa and Morocco; (b) Nigeria and the 
Belgian Congo; (c) Liberia and Algeria. 


ll, MATCH THE MAP 4 


Match the place names in Column I with the appropriate 
item in Column II. 
1. Libya ( ) North African territory held by Vichy 
France 
Base in Nigeria for Allied air lines 
A Vichy France port in northern 
Africa 
Axis-held territory in northern Africa 
End of rail line extending south from 
Oran 
. Khartoum ) Junction of railroad and highway in 
Nigeria 
British air base south of Dakar 
On projected railway in French West 
rica 
On western border of French Equa- 
torial Africa 
Allied air base on upper Nile River 


. Freetown 
. Port Harcourt 


. Ft. Lamy 
. Casablanca 


. Beni Abbes 
. Tunisia 


9. Kano ( 


10. Timbuktu ( 


iil. AIR TRANSPORT 


Underscore the answer which best completes the state- 
ment. 

1. The transport branch of the U.S. Army Air Forces is called 
the: (a) Army Air Ferrying Command; (b) Air Transport Com- 
mand; (c) Air Cargo Wing. : 

2. Commander-in-chief of this branch of the air forces is now: 
(a) Colonel C. R. Smith; (b) General Robert Olds; (c) General 
Harold L. George. 

3. By mid-1943 our Air Transport operations will: (a) be 
nearly equal to those of our domestic civil airlines; (b) equal to 
those of all Axis-owned airlines; (c) exceed by far those of the 
world’s total airlines in 1939. 

4. During a 5-month period army transports to Australia flew 
a total of about: (a) 1,000,000 miles; (b) 3,000,000 miles; 
(c) 5,000,000 miles. a8 

5. The most vital air line to the Middle East trom the U. S. 
goes by way of: (a) the Atlantic and Russia; (b) South America 
and Africa: (c) the Pacific and India. 


IV. THE WAR AND PUBLIC OPINION 

If you agree with the statement circle the letter A, or the 
letter D if you disagree. 

1. A D_ A second front should be established now. 

2. A D_ To establish a second front now would help Russia 
greatly. 

3. A; D Military experts are the ones to decide where and 
when to establish a second front. 

4. A D Civilians have no right to criticize the army for not 
opening a second front by now. 


>Dd 


THIS PAGE A WEEKLY FEATURE OF SCHOLASTIC 


5 Our military leaders are too cautious and slow. 
6. Before American forces are used in Europe Japan 
should be defeated. - ~ 


_ A D Objective Number One is to defeat Hitler and take 


7 
care of Japan afterward. - 
8. D Our military leaders should not be forced into action 


by public opinion. 


‘w THE TASK FORCE 


FOOD PRICES AND THE CONSUMER 

The Government is trying to peg living costs by the 
recently passed Stabilization Act. But this does not mean 
that consumers’ problems are ended. Now, more than ever, 
wise buying is essential. It is clear that the American people 
are going to face more rationing. We must al} take greater 
care of what we have and use. Make a list of what you 
think are the main points to be kept in mind in buying the 
family’s food supply. 3 

Right now we are being asked to cut down meat con- 
sumption. How can you help? Ask your domestic science 
teacher to suggest books about diet. Make a list of foods 
that can be substituted for meat. Take it home and talk it 
over with your parents. 

And here’s a job for the girls: Go through back numbers 
of household magazines and cut out or copy recipes for 
meatless dishes. Watch newspapers and listen to radio nutri- 
tion programs for new ones. Cay your reeipes in a loose-leaf 
filler binder. You can paint the cover to match your kitchen 
utensils. Then try out some of these recipes yourself. Give 
your mother a lift on her big job of saving to pay for war 

. bonds and taxes. 


‘Y READING SIGN POSTS 


ALASKA 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Pierre Boisson (pi ér bw séN). Governor General of French 
West Africa. 

Dakar (da kér). Seaport and capital of French West Africa. 

Gabun (gi bd0n). Colony in French Equatorial Africa. 

Dahomey (da hé ma). Colony in French West Africa. 

harmattan (har ma tdn). A dust-laden land wind on the Atlantic 
coast of Africa. 

savannah (sa vdn a). A treeless plain; a tropical or subtropical 
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HOW FIVE SOLDIERS ARE BUILT 


“(| HE Aussies fight like madmen,” 
[2 that gallant American war 

co’ mdent, Mr. Cecil Brown, 
who should know, for he has seen a lot 
of them in action. “They are the best 
soldiers on earth.” 

Mind you, this is an American, not an 
English statement. As a matter of sober 
fact, many a British officer who has only 
temporarily discarded his Old School 
Tie* will tell you that the Australians 
are abominable soldiers. They are criti- 
cal, independent, experimental, individ- 
ualistic, and at times, insubordinate. 
But their insubordination has saved 
many a blood-stained corner of the 
British Empire which would otherwise 
have fallen into enemy hands, Again 
and again they have mutinously hacked 
their way through a dangerous’ entan- 
glement of red tape to save a day that 
would otherwise fe been lost. They 
will not salute English officers. They 
contemptuously ignore, or boldly defy, 
= obstructive martinets and brass-hats. 

eir “jo scorn, edged with sh 
aughter” hadt made ialone a Hepa 
wince, 


The Old-School-Tie gloomily attrib- 


utes the Australian’s uncompromising 
qualities to his. convict ancestry. In 
moments of extreme exasperation he 
* Old School Tie, n. (collog.) a term of derision 
British tories to 


for the habit of 
Posts in the 


: 


By MARGARET MACPHERSON 


remembers, more in sorrow than in 
anger, that Australia was originally a 
penal settlement. 

“What else can we expect?” he says 
with gentlemanly generosity. 

“Meanwhile the Australian, ungrate- 
fully ignoring such sg gee toler- 
ance, goes on cheerfully but obstinately 
using his own judgment. He suspects 
that the “convict” explanation is a false 
one, but he does not resent it, resent- 
ment fot being one of his character- 
istics. To him the typically Australian 

ualities of skepticism and indefatig- 
ability are innate. He knows their worth 
and does not question their origin. 
They carry him through; that is all that 
matters. 

Actually, the boldness and keen en- 
terprising spirit of the Australian soldier 
probably came partly from the more 
usual ancestry of courageous pioneers 


‘ who found the atmosphere of Victorian 
England too narrow and too stuffy, and’ 


who migrated to warmer and: freer 
climes during the second half of the 


-nineteenth. century; and partly from his 


environment which is exceptionally 
free, frank, and robust, both physically 
and mentally. , 

War or no war, the Australian is a 
hard, lean, tough individual. Lord 
Kitchener once pointed out that a 
deal of the physical training which the 
civilian must go through to build him 

for military service is “ 
of the daily life of the Austra- 
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The Australian soldiers have been 
called “insubordinate” by critics, 
“best soldiers on earth” by an Amer- 
ican correspondent. Left: “Aussies” 
marching with full kit in Darwin. 


Australia’s glorious sunlight 
and mighty surf have helped 
make her fine fighting men 
hard, lean, tough soldiers. 


7 


Australia’s greatest assets, which have 
done so much to develop the magnifi- 
cent physique and stamina of her young 
men and women, are her glorious sun- 
light and the mighty surf pone her 
coasts. Surfing is Australia’s national 

astime. For nine months in the year 
Fer beaches are crowded with tall, 
brown-skinned bathers who spend their 
entire week-ends between sand and sea, 
in and out of the water all day. Statis- 
tics show that on Sydney's beaches 
alone at least half a million people 
bathe every week-end. 

To see the glory of Australia, go to 
the beaches. And to see the glory of 
the beaches, go to the Life-Savers’ Car- 
nival. At those annual carnivals were 
to be found the finest specimens of 
physical manhood on this plariet. 

The Surf Life-Saving Association of 
Australia was founded in 1907 for the 
ere of making the beaches safe for 

athing. Since then it has done a good 
deal towards making the world safe for 
democracy. Keeping watch and ward on 
the beaches of Sydney alone are ninety 
life-saving clubs, each having hundreds 
of members. Each member must be a 
superb swimmer. And this does not 
mean a swimming pool swimmer, but 
one who can survive in rough seag and 
negotiate his way far out beyond the 
churning surf. 

Before a man may become a member 
he has to pass a strict examination for 
physical fitness. The weeding-out proc- 
ess is very stringent, and only men of 
the finest physique survive the prelim- 
inary tests. Then the members are 
drilled in squads and trained for action. 
They have to pass further onerous tests 
before being given the bronze medal 
which is their permit to operate offi- 
cially on the: beaches. 

ey have the most striking and 
decorative swimming suits, each club 
emp its own gay colors and her- 
ic quarterings. Ziegfeld himself never 
put on a more beautiful spectacle than 
these Adonises on parade. Do not sup- 
, however, that a surf club is all 
show. The Association has a record 
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of over twenty thousand people saved 
from drowning since its f ation. 

The work of life-saving has been re- 
duced to a fine art. The steps taken to 
rescue a swimmer in difficulties are as 
prosaic and mechanical as a piece of 
artillery drill. The men are divided into 
squads, and each squad carries its own 
equipment consisting of a light boat, a 
line, a reel of rope on a light winch, and 
a belt. 

First comes the belt-man whose task 
it is to swim out, carrying the line to 
the drowning person. Number Two is 
the belt-man’s “support.” Then there 
are the linesmen, three of them; and 
last, there is the reel-man. The lines- 
men have to be experts at their job, 
and their job is no easy one—though 
you might, watching superficially, think 
otherwise. Their task is to pay out the 
line, foot by foot, as the belt-man swims 
out. The line must never be taut, a’ad it 
must never be slack, or tangles might 
cause a tragic struggle ending in death. 

When the victim of the accident has 
been grabbed by the belt-man, the 
linesmen commence to draw them in 
while the reel-man winds, like an 
—— This too is a feat of the utmost 
delicacy and care. Every time the swim- 
mer encounters a wave, the linesmen 
must instantaneously stop pulling, else 
he may be dragged underwater, and 
two tragic drownings, instead of one. 
might ensue. When the belt-man gets 
into water shallow enough to put down 
his feet, the linesmen rush to his assist: 
ance, the drowning person is carried up 
the beach face downwards with a sort 
of bumping motion (this is to get the 
water out of him), and then he is sub 
jected to expert resuscitation. 

Each patrol has its captain, but all 
the positions in the team are inter 
changeable, and it is a strict rule that 
each man must be capable of carrying 
out any duty. When the teams are on 
parade they march with knee-high 
steps, a beautiful prancing movement 
that reminds one of the action oi a high- 
spirited stallion. But this, again, is for 
utility, not for show. One cannot walk 
with horizontal strides in sand. Effi 
ciency demands the delightful high- 
stepping stride, which, of course, de- 
velops abdominal muscles like resilient 
steel. 

When these clubs hold their annual 
carnival, hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple flock to the beach to witness the 
thrilling events of the day. The March 
Past is the most colorful thing imag- 
inable. I have seen as many as ao 
clubs taking part in this parade, eac 
containing many squads, and all wear- 
ing the brilliant hues of their respective 
groups. The effect, against a backdrop 
of deep blue sky and opalescent sea, is 
really inspiring. And to see a small lone 
figure fling himself into the mighty surf 


which breaks as high as twelve of four- 
teen feet on those hes is to have a 
brief vision of the extraordinary physical 
courage which the Australian takes for 
granted, but which has indubitably 
made him the bravest soldier on earth. 
Russia, in the hardy north, trains her 


heroes in the snow. Australia has - 


learned to make. hard men in a soft 
climate. 

These clubs compete against each 
other for the annual championships. 
There are boat™ races, belt-and-line 
races, “chariot” races (when one man 
stands on the shoulders of the other 
five and “drives” them at a thundering 

a Se Ww 
’ MARGARET MACPHERSON 
Swe me, said 

George Ber- 
natrd Shaw the 
day Margaret 
Macpherson wan- 
gled an interview 
with him wher 
he was visitin 
New Zealan 
“are you English 
or a New Zea- 
lander?” Ps 

Miss Macpherson explained that she 
is English by birth, a New Zealander by 
law (residence of 20 years), and an 
Australian by marriage. Then, in the 
course of the conversation she spoke. of 
England as Home, as so many people 
from Down Under do. Mr. Shaw ob- 
jected. “I wish,” he said, “I could per- 
suade you that this is your home, that 
these lands should be the center of your 
art, your culture, your drama. In your 
case you have traveled all over the world, 
but do you know your own country? Do 
permit me to persuade you to have a 
look at Australasia, and to write a book 
about it.” 

Miss Macpherson took a long look 
and wrote the book. 1 Heard the Anzacs 
Singing was published by Creative Age 
Press early this summer. 

“Margaret Macpherson loved Austra- 
lia the first time she saw it,” say her 
publishers. “She promptly married one 
of the ‘tough Amzacs’ she had heard so 
much: about, and ever since she has lived 
in Australia, or made it her base for her 
work in that part of the world, keeping 
it as ‘home’ to come back to from trips 
around the world. (She is the wife of 
W T. Albert, long time foreign corre- 
spondent of the Sydney Bulletin, now in 
New York for the same paper.) For 
many years she was the only woman 
newspaper editor in New Zealand. Her 
trained reporting eyes and ears and her 
closeness. to the people gave her «much 
information about the two countries 
which escaped the attention of other 
observers.” : 


and athletic, laughing in the sun, these 
are the Australians at home. 


free. They give up all their 
ar to their beach-patrolling du- 


week-e 
ties. 

One more admirable precaution has 
been taken to make the beaches safe. 
When the crowds are bathing on week- 
ends, airplanes fly low from beach to 
beach, scanning the waters for sharks. 
When a plane reaches the end of a 
beach, the pilot drops a colored ribbon 
streamer. Green means “All Safe!” Red 
means “Shark. Leave the water.” When 
there is a shark, the life-saving team on 
duty goes out in its little boat, guided 
by the plane, to catch or kill the 
enemy. Sometimes the shark is consid- 
erably bigger than the boat, and a 
battle-royal ensues. I need not say who 
wins. : 

War or no war, these men are made 
of heroic stuff and are trained in the 
heroic manner. 

That is the physical side of these 
good soldiers. What of the mental as- 
pects—the so-called morale? 

The ‘Australian is taught from birth 
to be independent and self-reliant. He 
must never complain. One of the first 
colloquialisms I learned from them was 
“crack hardy.” I first arrived there after 
one of the worst crossings the Monowai 
ever made. I landed with a terrific sick 
headache, and I had to go straight on 
the air to fulfill a contract with the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission. | 
told the announcer of my plight. Did 
he rush for eau de cologne and aspirin? 
Did he murmur soothing sympathy? He 
did not. 

“Well. crack hardy,” was his cool 
reply. 

“Crack hardy?” I echoed. “What does 
that mean?” 

“Grin and bear it,” he translated. 
“Don’t complain.” 

“Is that Australian slang?” 

“It’s what our mothers say to us the 
very first time we fall and cut our knees 
when were little kids.” 

People who listened to that first 
broadcast said they could “hear the 
smile in my voice.” No wonder. 

‘Australia’s independence of spirit has 
been typified in the speeches of that 
very representative Australian, Dr. Her- 
bert V. Evatt, LL.D., K.C., their Min- 
ister for External Affairs. 

Acknowledging the great aid which 
had come, and the still ter aid 
= from the United States, Evatt 


ot the immense 
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wealth will maintain front-line spirit, 
and will continue to make a front-line 
fight.” 

”He pushed this theme a little further 
when — at the Overseas Press 
Club in Washington on March 28th, He 
said, with a quiet pride which deeply 
impressed his Ts— 

“From the beginning of this war, the 
fighting men of Australia and.New Zea- 
land have been in the forefront of many 
battles; as blood and sweat and tears 
are the price of freedom. These men 
have paid the price. We do not boast 
of this. But neither do we come as pe- 
titioners, mendicants, pressing merely 
selfish claims, Nor should one speak of 
the ‘needs of Australia’ as though Aus- 
trahans were concerned solely with the 
defense of Australia. 

“When our men were in the van in 
Libya, did we speak of the ‘needs’ of 
Libya? Did we, when we sent our sol- 
diers to Greece and to Crete, to Syria, 
and to Iraq, to Malaya and to Java; 
when we sent thousands of our airmen 
to Britain, and our sailors to the Medi- 
terranean, when.we sent munitions and 
equipment overseas, did we ever talk 
of the ‘needs’ of all these places? No, 
we talked of the one need of democ- 
racy, the need of defeating the enemy. 

“There has perhaps been too much 
talk of particular aid—aid to Britain, aid 
to Greece, aid to Russia, and new aid 
to Australia, Australians have been aid- 
ing themselves, aiding democracy, aid- 
ing civilization, whenever and whereso- 
ever the occasion demanded aid.” 

This, is the voice of independence. 
This is the voice of a deep-rooted self- 
respect. 

Another reason for the Australian 
soldiers’ fine morale is, I think, his total 
incapacity for hatred. Nothing is so 
wearing, nothing is so debilitating, as 
hatred. By and large, I have seen a 
good deal of this war. I have traveled 
across the world, in convoy, in blacked- 
out ships. I have sat in blacked-out 
houses while the German bombers 
roared overhead. And’ I have learned 
that the people who can take it are the 
people who are good-natured about it. 
The English are such people. 

If you can be placid,-you can endure. 
It you can sing as you march, you can 
march twice as far. The Anzacs are 


essentially singing soldiers. Big, bonnie - 


men, they inspire confidence because 
they show it. Their own poet, C. J. 
Dennis, colloquially describes their 
quality and his own reaction to it: 


“When I hear “em mockin’ terror wiv a 
merry slab o’ mirth, 
I'm proud I bin in JAIL in sich a land as 
give "em birth!” 


They never sing bombastic songs like 
Deutschland uber alles. Bombast simply 
makes them laugh. 


The English tried to make a war-song 
of “A Will Be There,” but the 
Aussies prefer to fight to the strains of 
“Waltzing Matilda.” It is so much less 
pretentious. I cannot help feeling that 
radio speakers and journalists who try 
to stir up a people to hatred are doing 
those people a grave. disservice. In no 
country on earth is the power of propa- 
ganda so great as in America. But it 


should be heartening, not envenoming 
propaganda. For morale-building give 
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Australian youth at its best. Each 
year thousands of Australians flock 


to the beaches to see units of the 


Surf Life-Saving Association “March 
Past,” parade of the annual carnival. 


me “Waltzing Matilda.” Give me Irving 
Berlin. Give me civilians who are 
serene, and soldiers who sing. Only this 
morning I heard a new song from Zeke 
Manners’ program: 

“We didn’t invite you over, 

But we're going to repay your call.” 
That is the stuff. 
* co ® 

Following is the Australian version of 

“Waltzing Matilda” as it appears in 


-I Heard the Anzacs Singing: 


WALTZING MATILDA 


Oh! there once was a swagman camped in 
a billabong, 

.. Under the shade of a Coolabah tree; 

And he sang as he looked at his old billy 


“Who'll we a-waltzing Matilda with 
me?” 
Refrain: 

Who'll Pea a-waltzing Matilda, my 


darling, 
Who'll come a-waltzing Matilda with 


me? 
Waltzing Matilda and leading a waterbag— 
Who'll come a-waltzing Matilda with 
me? . 
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Down came a jumbuk to drink at the 
water-hole 

Up jumped the swagman and grabbed 
Fim in glee 


And he sang as he stowed him away in 
his tucker-bag. 
“You'll come a-waltzing Matilda with 
me. 
( Refrain ) 
Down came the Squatter a-nding his 
thoroughbred; : 


Down came policemen—one, two, and 


ee. 
“Whose is the jumbuk you've got in the 
tucker-bag? 
You'll come a-waltzing Matilda with 
me. 
( Refrain ) 
But the swagman he upped and he jumped 
in the water-hole, 
Drowning himself by the Coolabah tree 
And his ghost may be heard as it sings in 
the billabong, 
“Who'll come a-waltzing Matilda with 
me?” 


What does it mean? It is a tale of 
mystery, imagination, and horror, First 
let me give you a glossary. A swagman 
is a tramp who carries his pack on his 
back. A billabong is a pool left by a 
river as it dries up (many Australian 
rivers dry up for the greater part of the 
year). The coolabah is one of Australia’s 
indigenous evergreen trees. A billy is a 
tin cooking pot with a wire handle. A 
jumbuk is a sheep. A squatter is a 
sheep-farmer. 

Now the story unfolds. A tramp, 
camping by a pool, is boiling his cook- 
ing-pot when a sheep comes down to 
drink. The tramp, delighted, kills the 
sheep and hides it in his food-bag. The 
sheep-farmer' arrives with the police and 
all is discovered. The tramp jumps into 
the pool- and we are haunted his 
ghost, forevermore singing “Waltzing 
Matilda.” 

But who, you ask, was Matilda? First 
I must explain that waltzing is not here 
an adjective but a verb. Have you ever 
had to waltz with a huge, hot, heavy, 
unmanageable partner? The Australian 
swagman carries his All upon his 
back; that is to say, his bedding, his 
extra clothing, his food, his cooking-pot, 
and his water-bag (for he may tramp 
for days without finding water). Thus 
laden, he whimsically and sardonically 
claims that he is “waltzing Matilda.” 
\Matilda is the enormous pack. 

Banjo Paterson, the poet of Matilda, 
died last year, but his work is no less 
than an Australian national institution. 
From the literary point of view he was 
(let’s face it) not a poet at all, but 
something much nearer the hearts of 
the Australian le. He was a min- 
strel who portrayed the life of the com- 
mon folk in his ballads. 


From | Heard the Anzacs Singing. by 
Margaret L. Macpherson. Reprinted by 


permission of Creative Age Press, Inc. 
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Many must appreciate more than ever 

today its concluding stanza. No poem 
expresses so well the belief that our per- ° 
sonal relationships grow more precious 
when nearly everything else that we value 
is disappearing. 

An age that was beginning to question 
the foundations of its religious belief led 
Arnold to the consolation of the line: “Ah, 
love, let us be true to one another!” In our 
present age of greater questioning and un- 
certainty in many fields of thought, the 
words still hold true. It is interesting that 
the scene.of the poem should be a place 
where many Englishmen today watch in 
anxiety. 

Despite the intensity of the feeling, the 
peem is calm and dignified—with the class- 
ical repose and simplicity which Arnold 
learned: from Greek art. The line, “Like the 
folds of a bright girdle,” shines out like a 
rainbow in a gray sky because of the ab- 
sence of color in the rest of the poem. The 
two sentences which describe the surf— 
those beginning “Only, from the long line 
of spray” and “But now I only hear”—imi- 
tate the sound of the surf and its gradual 
rise and fall in their length and their meas- 
ured phrases. 


Wis. readers have loved “Dover Beach.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 


On a dusty country road in Amble- 
side, in the Lake District of England, 
1 once met a little family of children. 
They were carrying flowers which they 





but they knew little of the poet Words- 
worth who had lived about a mile 
down the road a century before. As for the Matthew Arnold 
home in that neighborhood, they had never heard of it. 
It was amusing to discover that they lived across the road 
from Fox How itself, the holiday home of Thomas Arnold, 
the headmaster of Tom Brown at Rugby fame and the 
father of Matthew Arnold. For Matthew Arnold once knew 
the fields and streams of the Lake District as well as these 


DOVER BEACH. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD 


The sea is calm tonight, 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits ;—on the French coast the light 
Gleams and is gene; the cliffs of England stand, 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 
Come to the window, sweet is the night-air! 

Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanched land, 
Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 


~ At their return, up the high strand, 


Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 
With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in. 


Sophocles long ago 

Heard it on the Aegean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow _ 
Of human misery; we 

Find also in the sound a thought, 
Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 


The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like he folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 


_Ah, love, let us be true 


To one another! for the world which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
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children did. Most of his life, however, was spent in less 


peaceful places. 


Matthew Arnold was born in 1822. He was a scholarly 


said Mrs. Wordsworth had given them, > 


poet, a student who Joved Greek and Latin literature and 
modeled his own writing on the classics but who spent 
most of his best years in the dreary drudgery of an inspec- 
tor of schools. He took the position so that he might have 
money enough to marry. Since he was a conscientious 
worker, the schools profited, but he admitted in his speech 
of resignation after 35 years of service. that he had found 
the labor irksome. , 

His poetry is small in volume but uniformly good. You 
would probably enjoy most “The Forsaken Merman.” His 
essays, chiefly literary criticism, are among the most im- 
portant of the Victorian period. ; 

—Chariotte Van de Water 
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Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Both Social Studies and English) 
Skyroads the World Over 


Fact and Discussion Questions 
(a) How many places are bein 

served by the Air Transport Céniannnd? 
(b) How fast is the transport service 
growing? (c) What is the most direct 
air route to Japan from our west coast? 
(d) What plans and proposals have re- 
cently been made toward further ex- 
pansion of war transportation service by 
airP (e) How can future. peace-time 
air service profit from the pa ce of 
the Air Transport Command 


Topics for Further Investgation: 


Consult the World Almanac for 
1942 (see index, “Aviation”) for sta- 
tistics on the growth of scheduled air 
carrier mR 1935-40, and report 
to the c on “How Civil Air Trans- 


port Provides a Back Log for War - 


Needs.” For further information see 
Bartlett, H., Social Education for the 
Air Age, Macmillan, 1942, Chap. 2, or 
any recent history of aviation. 

Begin now to collect newspaper clip- 
pings describing Air Transport. Mount 
clippings in a scrapbook with name of 
paper and date. 

Consult the Aircraft Yearbook for 
1942 and report to the class on types 
of airplanes used and projected for air 
transport service. For further informa- 
tion consult Sheehan, W. M., “Sky 
Trucks Coming,” Harpers, July, 1942, 
and the article in the current issue of 
Fortune. 


Map Study 


Utilize the map of West Africa to 
point up the article in this issue on the 
Air Tr Command. These ques- 
tions might be raised: (a) How far is 
the “bulge” of Africa from the “bulge” 
of Brazil? (b) How has Brazil’s entry 


into the war made our air tr -_ 


tion problem by way of Africa simpler? 
(c) What are the best air routes to the 
Middle East by way of Africa? (d) 
What ports are available to the United 


Nations on Africa’s west coast? (e) © 


Should the United Nations seize Dakar? 
(£) How might Africa provide a start- 
ing point for an invasion of central Eu- 
rope? 


Topics for Further Investigation: 


Consult J. P. Goode’s School Atlas 
(Rand MeNally), pp. 26-45 and 134- 
141, and report to the class on the na- 
ture of the country in Equatorial 
Africa, the Egyptian Sudan, Belgian 
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Congo, the Gold Coast, and French 
West Africa. Point out difficulties of 
land transportation in these areas and of 
establishing air bases. 

Everyone, including Hitler, is vitally 
interested in where the United Nations 
are likely to establish a second front. 
Consult Wheeler-Nicholson, M., “Where 
to Take the Offensive,” Harpers, May, 
1942, and “Africa’s West Coast: The 
Next War Front,” United States News, 
October 9, 1942, and report your con- 
clusions to the class. 


Benjamin Franklin 


After reading. the picture story of 
Franklin’s achievements each pupil 
should list at least seven significant con- 
tributions Franklin made in the order of 
their im ce. Members of the class 
should be able to explain their choices. 
Next have the class list at least five 
Americans of the Revolutionary period, 
including Franklin, who contributed to 
the cause of American liberty. Explain 
the importance of their contributions, 
and give supporting reasons. 

Topics for Further Investigation: 

What part did Franklin play in the 
Constitutional Convention? Consult 
Commager and Nevins, The Heritage 
of America, pp. 192-99; Hart, A. B., 
American History Told by Contempo- 
raries, III, pp. 205-11, or Van Doren, 
C., Benjamin Franklin, pp. 743-50, for 
information. 

Consult Slosson, E., The American 
Spirit in Education, or Cummings and 
Sackett, Our Schools, to find out how 
far Franklin was ahead of the times in 
his ideas on education. Report your 
findings to the class. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(October 26-31 Issue) 


For Social Studies: 

The Coming Elections: An Impor- 
tant Congress Will Be Chosen Nov. 3. 

Will Germany Crack? Resources, 
Cx ications, and Morale in the 
Nazi Reich. 

Presidential Powers in War Time, 
by Henry Steele Commager. 

Builders of America: George Wash- 
ington (Historical picture strip). 
For English Classes: 

“Chinese Incident,” a radio play by 
Pearl Buck. 

“October, 1903,” a Halloween story 
by Sally Benson. 

Our Idioms: Let’s Use Them, by 
Arthur L. Campbell. 

Alexander Woollcott tells a tale. 


For All Classes: 


High School Victory Corps News. 
Air Age Series: Types of Planes, by 











Captain Burr Leyson. 





FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Government by Pressure 
American History, Modern Problems 


After the class has read the article 
under the above heading raise these 
questions: (a) Do you believe that the 
practice of lobbying gives minority 
groups a proper and democratic means 
of asserting themselves? (b) Do you 
think there should be laws to forbid this 
practice? (c) How could such laws be 
enforced without interfering with the 
rightful assertion of freedom of petition 
guaranteed? (d) Do you feel that Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal was justified in making 
the statement quoted in the article in 
this issue? (e) In the case of the recently 
passed Stabilization Act what groups 
were represented by lobbies and what 

roups were not? (f) Why were some 
lobbies unable to obtain their demands? 


Exercise for the Entire Class: 

List five or more groups or interests 
likely to be represented by lobbyists 
either in Washington or at the state 
aapital when the legislature is in ses- 
sion. List one or more groups not likely 
to be so represented. State your con- 
clusions in one or two carefully worded 
sentences. 

Topic for Further Investigation: 

Consult any textbook on American 
history for information on government 
by special or vested interests during the 
late 1800’s and early 1900's. See also 
Howland, H., Theodore Roosevelt and 
His Times, Chaps. 5, 7-8. 


Inside Washington 


American History, Modern Problems 
After class has read the article about 
how Yankee ingenuity has met war pro- 
duction problems, have class suggest 
names of ten or more American inven- 
tors. Have class list their major inven- 
tions in the order of their significance. 
Then have class name inventions and 
processes developed recently for war 
needs and state how these might be 
utilized for peace-time use. 
Topic for Further Investigation: 
Watch the newspapers for two weeks 
and clip from them items describin 
new inventions or processes develope 
for war needs. File these items for fu- 


ture references. (Continued on next page) 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
™ (Social Studies Quiz Page) 

1. Heartland ef Africa: 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 
4-a; 5-b; 6-b. 

II. Match the Map: 8, 3, 5, 1, 7, 9, 2, 
10, 4, 6. 

Ill. Air Transport: 1-b; 2-c; 3-c; 4-c; 
5-b. 
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Public Opinion and the War 
American History, Modern Problems 


Members of the class should under- 
stand the part public opinion plays in 
wartime. After class has completed the 
test on this topic have class read Dr. 
Commager’s article in this issue. Then 
have class retake the test. Discuss rea- 
sons for changes. 


Questions: (a) Give an example to il- 
lustrate the difference between funda- 
mental policy and tactics of war. (b) 
What is the proper function of demo- 
cratic public opinion in time of war? 
(c) To what extent should military ac- 
tion be governed by public opinion? 
(d) Do you think it was proper for 
Wendell Willkie to come out in favor of 
a second front at this time? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 


Topics for Further Investigation: 


Tabulate reasons for and against es- 
tablishing a second front in Europe dur- 
ing the past few months. Report your 
findings and conclusions to the class 
and lead a 15-minute open forum on 
the topic. 

Consult any advanced American his- 
tory and report on how public opinion 
affected the following: (a) The Sara- 
toga campaign in 1777; (b) The Mex- 
ican War; (c) The Trent Affair; (d) 
Venezuela Boundary Dispute; (e) dec- 
laration of war with Spain; (f) abroga- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer Treatv, (g) 
feeling toward Germany after the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


There Must Be a Losing Coach 


This is a story which most of your 
pupils will read and enjoy without any 
special help from you. Pupils may check 
up on their knowledge of the facts by 
taking the brief comprehension test on 
this week’s “Sharpen Your Wits” page. 
To insure their appreciation of values 
which might be overlooked in the ex- 
citement of the narrative, use these 
discussion questions: 

1. At what point in the story do you 
first sense that all is not well between 
“Swede” and Marta? : 

2. Point out some examples of dry 
humor. 

8. What details does the author use to 
suggest at the very outset the pathetic 
nature of Andy’s situation? 

4. Mention some of the details that give 
you a quick glance at Happy Hough's 
character. . 

5. What is the climax of the story? 

6. What hints has the author supplied 
to suggest what “Swede’s” decision will 
be? 


7. Suggest a title for the story which 
would embody its theme or main idea. 

8. What purpose did the author have 
in this story? Did he succeed in ful- 
filling it? 


How Fine Soldiers. Are Built 

After one reading of the article, 
have pupils go over it carefully. Ask 
them to pick out the following words: 


. exasperation 10. resilient 

. skepticism 11. instantaneously 

. indefatigability.. 12. opalescent 
innate 18. indubitably 

. contemptuously 14. mendicants 

insubordinate 15. debilitating 

martinets 16. envenoming 

. Stringent 17. pretentious 

. Tesuscitation 18. colloquially 


When they have studied the use and 
meaning of these words, test by  dic- 
tating the following paragraph. When 
pupils have taken it down, ask them to 
number the words as below: 

The Aussies (1) scornfully 2 ON 
(2) brass-hats. Their (3) doubt of (4) 
shotvy people is an (5) inborn quality; 
so is their (6) tirelessness. They are 
(7) undoubtedly (8) defiant at times. 
Even the most (9) rigid rules are (10) 
flexible to them. Though the climate of 
their land is (11) weakening, they are 
strong from work and play in the (12) 
vari-colored sea. They speak (13) in- 
formally and act (14) directly. They are 
not prey to (15) embittering influences. 
Though they sometimes fill the British 
with (16) fury, the Aussies have often 
effected a (17) revival in British war 
fortunes. Above all they stand. on their 
own two feet, ask nothing and will 
never be (18) beggars. . 

For each word the pupils are to sub- 
stitute an appropriate synonym from 
the list. They can do this best by num- 
bering from 1 to 18 in a column and 
placing after each number the number 
of its synonym in the list. Here are 
the answers: 1-5; 2-7; 3-2; 4-17; 5-4; 
6-3; 7-13; 8-6; 9-8; 10-10; 11-15; 12-12; 
13-18; 14-11; 15-16; 16-1; 17-9; 18-14. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. How does the sayin 
appear to be typical o 
people? 

2. Why does the author feel that humor 
is a quality necessary to victory? 

3. What makes hatred such a debili- 
tating emotion? 

4. What facts about Margaret Mac- 
pherson reveal her ability to write know- 
ingly about Australia? 

5. Explain the Australian 
towards the “Old School Tie.” 

6. Show on the map or a globe why 
Australia is called the land from Down 
Under. 


Victory Story of the Week 


When the pupils have read the ac- 
count, have them close their maga- 
zines and write down one word to 
complete each of the following state- 
ments which you will read to them: 

1. The only member of the Jones fam- 
ily who doesn’t fly is-__—. ( Mrs. Jones) 

2. The youngest daughter is years 
of age. (16) Sa 


© CAD sm CO to 


“Crack hardy” 
the Australian 


attitude 


———. (instructor ) 

4, Jessie is a ferrying pilot for the ——. 
(Army) 

5. The Jones family lives in ——, 
Pa. (Lancaster ) 

Have pupils exchange papers for 
scoring. Those who missed more than 
one question should be advised to read 
more carefully. Then discuss the article, 
using these questions: 

1. What contribution is the Jones fam- 
ily making to victory 

2. Why did “Pop” Jones teach the girls 
to fly before allowing them to drive an 
automobile? 

8. Even though not all families have 
the opportunities of the Joneses, in what 
way can everyone profit by their example? 


FOR THE STUDY OF POETRY 


Poems to Remember 

The best way to appreciate the 
music of “Dover Beach” is, of course, 
to read it aloud. When this has been 
done, encourage pupils to comment on 
these points: 

1. What words - are especially well 
suited to the sound of the tossing surf? 

2. Why is an undulating rhyme scheme— 
a-b-a-c-d-b-d-c-e-f-c-g-f-g, etc. — effective 
here? 

8. What phrases from the strike 
you as being particularly memorable? (“On 
a’ darkling plain” and “clash by night” 
have both recently been used as titles. ) 

You may wish to discuss with pupils 
some of the ideas in the poem. Perhaps 
this question might be raised: Is our 
situation today in any way comparable 
to Arnold’s, as expressed in “Dover 
Beach”? 

Arnold was born in 1822. and died 
in 1888. Thus his life spanned the mid- 
dle years of the -nineteenth ae. 
This was a period in which: scientific 
thinking was coming to the fore and 
faith in the intangibles was ot 


Tennyson, during this same peri 


found a_ satisfactory _ reconciliation. 
(“Yet I doubt not through the ages 
one increasing purpose runs,” he says 
in “Locksley Hall.”) Arnold felt him- 
self lost between two worlds, the one 
dying, the other as yet unborn. During 
his lifetime he contributed much to the 
widening of the scope of literary criti- 
cism and to the improvement of the 
English educational system. 
For varying interpretations of “Dover 
Beach,” see “Dover Beach Revisited: 
A New Fable for Critics,” by Theodore 
Morrison; Harpers, Feb., 1940. 


Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
(English Student Quiz Page) 

I. 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T. 

Il. a; b;-e; g. 

III. 2; 4; 3; 1. 

IV. l-a; 2-c; 3-b. 

Words to the Wise: 1-i; 2-a; 34; 4-d; 
5-f; 6-b; 7-e; 8-1; 9-c; 10-h; 11-g; 12-m; 
13-k; 14-n. GES: 
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New Books and Pamphlets 
of Interest to Alert Teachers 


Adventure in American Education is 
a series of five books reporting the 
findings of the Eight Year Study. This 
study was conducted by the Progres- 
sive Education Association’s Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege. The books are published by 
Harper and Brothers. They should be 
of interest to all teachers, i 
those who have been pan ye 
the problem of varying curriculum to 
meet the needs of modern life without 
neglecting the usually rigid require- 
ments for college entrance. One signifi- 
cant finding of the Commission is that 
American secondary schools can fulfill 
their entire responsibility to youth, in- 
cluding the majority who are not going 
to college. Those who would free the 
schools from conventional patterns of 
content and organization will find the 
report interesting. Two of the latest 
volumes are discussed in further detail 
below: 


Appraising and Recording Student 
Progress, by Eugene R. Smith, Ralph 
‘W. Tyler and the Evaluation Staff 
(list price $3.00). The study of the 
Commission was based on actual prac- 
tice in thirty selected schools. Colleges 
were persuaded to waive usual entrance 
requirements in the interests of testing 
the accomplishments of graduates of 
these schools. In order to help the 
schools guide pupils effectively and to 
help the colleges understand the exact 
nature of the pupils’ preparation, stand- 
ard objective methods of obtaining and 
recording information were necessary. 
This book discusses the purposes and 
procedures of the evaluation staff, the 
different kinds of evaluation, their inter- 
pretation and use, etc. Samples of the 
different forms are included. 


Did They Succeed in College? by 
Dean Chamberlin, Enid Chamberlin, 
Neal A. Drought and William E. Scott 
(list price $2.50). A follow-up study 
of the graduates of the thirty schools, 
including their academic achievement, 
intellectual skills, group and individual 
activities, and other significant analyses. 
Written from a comparative standpoint. 
Attempts to estimate how much, Fai, 
difference exists between college stu- 
dents with strict academic background 
and those with a more liberal or “pro- 
gressive” schooling. 

Other volumes in the series are: The 
Story of the Eight Year Study, - 
ing the Constodi and Thirty Sc 
Tell Their Story. : 
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WORD STUDY 21 


DO YOU SPEAK HEADLINESK? 


Journalistic jargon has its own contribution to 
make toward our growing American language 


ite remark of Will Rogers. was, 

“All I know is what I read in the 
papers.” The American people are 
newspaper readers, and all of us, no 
matter what our education, are un- 
consciously affected by the enforced 
curt and snappy style of- journalists, 
particularly those who put the gist 
of the news into headlines for us. 
They are under seyere restrictions of 
composition—the narrowness of the 
column plus the large size of the 
type, the necessity for a pleasing ap- 
pearance to the eye in the arrange- 
ment of words, the rule that headline 
words are never divided, and the de- 
sire so to phrase the news as to catch 
the reader's attention. 

The result is that the headline 
writer lops off all unnecessary parts 
of the sentence. Short words are at 
a premium, the shorter the better. In 
the majority of newspapers long 
words are almost unknown in the 
single-column headlines. We invari- 
ably read of a probe rather than an 
investigation, a plea instead of a re- 


Vie may have heard that a favor- 


quest, a crash instead of a collision, - 


and hop rather than an airplane jour- 
ney. Any sort of coritest or combat is 
a clash or a bout; a reduction in re- 
ceipts or expenditures is a cut; and 
all negotiatioris are parleys or deals. 

Fiends are common in American 
criminology largely because the word 
itself is so short. The popularity of 
Hun during the first World War was 
likely dué€ in part to its convenient 
brevity. In this war, Nazi appears 


much oftener than German. For the © 


same reason we have Jap for Japa- 
nese, Red for Russian. 

Newspapers have been responsible 
for the substitution of pen for peni- 
tentiary, champ for champion, flu 
for influenza, memo for memoran- 
dum, quotes for quotation marks, 
quake for earthquake, prof for pro- 
fessor post. for position; and many 
more. 

Short onomatopoetic words are 
po with headline writers—blast, 
smash, slash, ? plu €, ram, crash, 


By Gunnar Horn 


“The headline writer lops off all: 


unnecessary parts of the sentence.” 


that will fit into a single column are 
also used heavily—cleanup, firebug, 
comeback, showdown, pre-war. 
Next to headline writers, perhaps 
sports writers have added as many 
new words to our vocabulary as any- 
one. From baseball we have ac- 
quired fan, rooter, bleachers, catch, 
home run, pinch hit, batting average, 
double header, inning, grand stand, 
play, gate money, strike out, to put 


‘it across, to play ball. From football 


comes clipping; cinch is a coinage of 
turf men. Boxing and wrestling give 
clinch, cauliflower ear, slug, title 
holder, punch drunk, punk, to side 
step; golf has added birdie, par, fair- 
way, tee off, stance, and onesome, 
twosome, threesome, and so on. 
From the ad writers we get plus; 
to author was first a stage term; ex- 
citing arose in the jargon of art criti- 


cism; outstanding began its career 
among the pedagogues. 

With the growth of the newspaper 
during the last three-quarters of a 
century, there has been much criti- 
cism hurled at newspaper termin- 
ology. In 1880 the big-word style 
received the boos. Later the tend- 
ency to sacrifice elegance and 
refinement to the “forceful” received 
criticism. Within two decades criti- 
cism shifted again and comments 
poured in on the exaggerated and 
almost incomprehensible “journalistic 
jargon” and on the extreme conden- 
sation and vagueness of headline 
English. 

Although there is less criticism to- 
day, this may in itself be an indica- 
tion of the marked influence of the 
large type, front page headline. 
Sometimes this influence has been 
detrimental to the language because 
of the manner in which word forms 
and word meanings have been sub- 
ordinated to the mechanics of head- 
line writing. 

Faced constantly with abbreviated 
expressions, millions of Americans 
are falling unconsciously into the 
habit of using them. E. P. Mitchell, 
long editor of the New York Sun, 
once said: “The headline is more in- 
fluential than a hundred chairs of 
rhetoric in the shaping of future 
English speech. There is no livelier 
perception than in the newspaper 
offices of the incalculable havoc be- 
ing wreaked upon the language by 
the absurd circumstances that only 
so many millimeters of type can go 
into so many millimeters’ width of 
column. Try it yourself and you will 
understand why the fraudulent use 
of so many compact but misused 
verbs, nouns, and adjectives is being 
imposed on the coming generation. 
In its worst aspects, headline Eng- 
lish is the yellow peril of the 
language.” 

In its less baneful aspect, the usur- 
pation of the King’s English by the 
Fourth Estate has helped to give us 
Americans a language of our own. 
For, like Will Rogers, fhost of us 
know only what we read in the pa- 
pers, and when we talk about any- 
thing, we are apt to talk in the lan- 
gauge in which we have learned it. 
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lil. PICTURES 
From Books and Plays 


Wie you read a good story don’t 


you often wish you could see it 

made into a motion picture? Well, 
here are two you will be seeing soon— 
My Friend Flicka and Lassie Come 
Home. The first is the studio’s conces- 
sion to Roddy McDowall’s desire to 
play in a western. Being an upstanding 
young Britisher he was not very happy 
about his role in The Pied Piper. He 
hopes his audiences will not think he 
really would run away from the Nazis. 
“I wouldn't, you know,” he declares, 
“I would stand up to them and fight!” 
Roddy hopes you will like this newest 
picture which is his own choice. (The 
original short story, from which the 
book was made, was reprinted in Schol- 
astic Jan. 27, 1941.) 

If you have read it, you know that 
it is the story of a boy and a horse on 
a Wyoming ranch. It is a great story 
of devotion and sacrifice. The picture 
opens at dawn with a long shot across a 
sea of windswept grass. Just as. the 
sun peeps over the horizon, a smal] boy 
seated on a chunky mare, shouts “Good 
morning, Mister!” The camera turns 
toward the sun which seems to twinkle 
an answer—and the boy is off at break- 
neck speed after a rabbit. Scenes of 
the wild horses and the long illness of 
the horse Flicka, filmed on location in 
Utah, have been difficult, as you can 
well imagine. 

But at last the long trek is finished 
and Roddy, back in Hollywood, has 
moved over to M.G.M. to play the role 
of Joe Carraclough in Lassie Come 
Home. In this his friend is a beautiful 
high bred collie, the settings are the 
Yorkshire moors and the coast of Scot- 
land. This is Eric Knight's story, 
double-starred in your library (so you 
may know it is a good one). Filmed in 
Technicolor, with a strong cast, every 
effort is being made to catch the fine 
spirit of the book. Something of a chal- 
lenge is offered the sound recording 
men in creating the high insistent note 
which indicates Lassie’s “time sense,” 
the clear calf which brings her home 
across mountains and rivers to keep her 
rendezvous with Joe on the school 
grounds at four o'clock. 

Question: Will the films follow 


closely the stories as writ- 
ten in the originals? 
Answer: As closely as 
possible. But let’s not for- 
get that some changes are . 
always 84 in adapt- 
ing a novel to the screen. 
The producers have 
learned that people do not 
like to have many liber- 
ties taken with their favo- 
rite books. But, after all, 
as Sidney Howard once 
wrote: “A book is a book; 
a picture is a picture, Pic- 
tons are pid not writ- 
ten.” A motion picture 
must move and keep mov: 
ing. It must be told con- 
stantly in action. For that 
reason it is necessary to 
condense some scenes, fill 
in additional action, and 
















hew to the central plot. George Washington Slept Here but Jack Benny 
There simply is not time discovers that the roof leaks and there are many 
enough to introduce all other disadvantages in having a Colonial house. 


the characters and _inci- 
dents of a long novel, interesting as 
they may be to read. 

Question: What about the Sabatini 
story, The Black Swan; which has just 
been filmed? @ 

Answer: That is a case where much 
condensation. was required, but it offers 
wonderfully picturesque backgrounds 
and a grand adventure tale of the buc- 
caneers who sailed the Spainish Main. 

Journey for Margaret, the story of a 
frightened girl brought from war torn 
Europe to New York by W. L. White, 
the war correspondent, was given a 
happy ending in the picture. When it 
came to making the picture little Peter, 
the other refugee, simply could not be 
left behind. . 

William Saroyan’s The Human Com- 
edy is an interesting case, because he 
wrote the screenplay first and later de- 
veloped the novel, which will be pub- 


lished this fall. This is a picture which — 


has great sibilities. It is a story 
which sight Taagiell in any small town 
in our United States—the story of a 
loving family, poor, but fine and gener- 
ous and gracious. Mickey Rooney plays 
the central character, Homer, whose 
first job as a telegraph messenger sud- 
denly makes him aware of the joys 
and sorrows of the world. 

Question: So much for the novels. 
Now what about adaptations from stage 
plays? 

Answer: There is quite a list—most 
of them mature in theme. Among them 
are: Arsenic and Old Lace, Watch on 


the Rhine, My Sister Eileen, jy a 
Washington Slept Here, Cabin in the 
Sky and The Desert Song. 

In adapting a stage play the change 
is not so be ut expansion. 
Backgrounds are given more reality. 
more beauty. On stage we expect 
make-believe, painted settings and lit- 
tle action. On the screen we resent 
anything “stagey.” We want to see real 
places and hear people talk as they do 
in real life, and we want action. Action 
and beauty of setting we will have in 
good measure in The Desert Song, 
with Dennis Morgan as “The Red 
Shadow,” leader of the Riffs, a wild 
band of outlaws in north Africa, where 
the plot swings round the building of 
a railway from Dakar to a French Medi- 
terranean port. : 

Class Assignment: 

Select a recent book you have read 
which you think would make a mo- 
tion pi . What changes would be re- 
q : (1) condensation, omission of 
minor characters or incidents, (2) addition 
of new scenes to bridge gaps, increase 
pictorial quality and stren the plot? 
you have seen 
which were adapted from classic or stand- 
ard novels. What changes were made? 
Why? ; 

Bhake Metal lensed nd ed from 
stage plays. Give examples the way 
the scenes were exten pictorially in 


the screen versions. 


Next Installment: 
Film Biography from Fact and Fiction 


October 19-24, 1942 
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RE you always seeing the fun 
A in things which other people 
take seriously? Can you 
make unusual and ridiculous rhymes, 
like bones is and Joneses? Once 
started, you might do better than 
you think. And if the result is good, 
you might send it to the Round 
Table. 


Romance 


A wistful smile and a trembling chin, 

A weepy sniff, then a brave little grin— 

“I'm awfully cold,” and “Poor ’ittle 
me!” 

It's a game in use quite a bit, you see. 

“I just love babies,” and “Cooking’s 
such fun,” 

Her tune will change when her man is 
won. 

it’s always worked; it'll work again, 

It's a simple thing to hoodwink the 
men, 

Just try it sometime and you will see, 

There won’t be a man that will still be 
free. 

There’s a knack and a trick and a 
good technique, 


THE ROUND TABLE 
Student writers’ own page 


Edited bY- croQitt Vanete rots, 
ate em a ee 





There’s always a way to make the men 
meek. 
You'll have to study and you'll have to 


pian, 
But there’s always a way to get your 
man. 
Barbara Williams, 16 
Central High School. 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sylvia Meyer, Teacher 


The Plight of the 
Distressed Damsel 


or 
What Happened to the Hero? 


The moon shone down, the stars were 
bright; 
A lonely walk, a gorgeous sight. 


A blare of trumpets, a roll of drums; 
Along the path the heroine comes. 


Her tears stream down, the sky turns 


gray; 
The landlord has said, “Just one more 
day!” 


She sits and weeps, then her heart skips 
a beat; 


CREATIVE WRITING 23 


Heard in the distance is the tramping 
of feet. 


A blare of trumpets, a roll of drums; 
Along the path the villain comes. 


“I've come to collect the rent tonight!” 
(His mustache is slipping; his jacket 
too tight.) 


“But I have no money!” gasps this little 
one. 

(Her wig’s on crooked; her zipper’s un- 
done. ) 


The landlord advances. (“Please, Percy, 
don’t giggle!” ) 

The heroine faints. (“Please, Beulah, 
don’t wiggle!”) 


He picks her up for his villainous kiss; 
The audience as one begins to hiss. 


Then!! A blare of trumpets, a roll of 
drums— 
But along the path no hero comes! 


The hero is needed, the villain is 
stuck; 

He can’t let her drop; they’re both out 
of luck! 


The heroine cackles, the villain faints, 
They collapse into a box of paints. 


A blare of trumpets; a roll of drums; 
And down in the audience the whole 
stage comes! 


Caryl R. Hamburger, 14 
The Park School 
Baltimore, Md. 
Sarah Putnam, Teacher 





ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


This week I set aside the plan on 
which our reading menu is chusen. 
Both books are brand-new. I read them 
with such interest that I must share the 
news of thern with you at once. 


THUS BE IT EVER: A Heritage of Free- 
dom. Edited by Clara A. Molendyk 
and Captain Benjamin C. Ed- 
wards, U.S.A. 


This anthology opens with a section 
called “Freedom Takes a Holiday,” in 
which, from personal experiences such 
as one finds in Gregor Ziemer’s “Edy- 
cation for Death” or in MacLeish’s 
radio play The Fall of the City, you see 
the deadly danger that threatens us. 


Then come “Proud Men’s Prayers,” 
ranging from the Bill of Rights to 
sketches of Roosevelt and Masaryk and 
the Eight Point Program. Along with 
these is Thucydides’ funeral oration of 
Pericles, to show you how far back all 
this started! Then come firsthand re- 
ports from the present battlefront, and 
then a collection of the great writings 
of this war, in which the United Na- 
tions define their aims for a post-war 
world. 
The most moving chapters are those 


- toward the close, for in those we see 


we have much to change in our own 
country before we measure up to our 
great dream of opportunity for all. Here 
we have Wendell Willkie’s speech about 
“Loyal re “sya the poem Lang- 
ston Hughes wrote about his part in 
America, and other heartfelt proofs that 
in winning the war only half our bat- 
tle is won. 

Finally the-selections rise to a chor- 
ale of -war ideals. Here is Vice- 
President Wallace’s speech on “Founda- 


tion of the “Peace” (of which an auto- 
graphed copy has just gone by air to 
my friends in London), and among the 
rallying cries of Vache] Lindsay to the 
city of America’s future are the ringing 
words of the Sermon on the Mount. I 
read straight through this book; and it 
was like coming through a glorious 
storm of thought and purpose. 


CAREERS IN THE MAKING. Second 
Series. By lona Robertson Logie. 


This collection of reports, some by 
the people themselves, some from books 
about them, some prepared expressly 
for this book, put you face to face with 
famous men and women who made 
this world better in some way by their 
work. Mary Ellen Chase tells about her 
teaching, Lee De Forest stands for 
radio magic, there is the story of Father 
Flannigan in Boys’ Town, and so on 
through music, baseball, the stage, the | 
movies, medicine, war industry, organ- 
ized labor. Here is America gladly at 
work. 
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w QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. FACTS ARE FACTS 

Some of these statements are true; some are false; all have 
to do with “There Must Be a Losing Coach.” Read the story 
carefully. Then circle the letter T for true statements, the 
letter F for false ones. No fair peeking. 

1. T* F Coach Happy Hough would lose his job if State’s 
team won the game. : 

2. T F Andy Jones and “Swede” were brothers. 

3. T F The coach benched “Swede” for the first part of 
the game. _ 

4. T F “Swede” purposely missed Flint’s pass. 

5. T F _ State’s team won the game. 


ll. WHAT MANNER OF MEN? 


When you have read “How Fine Soldiers Are Built,” you 
should have a good idea of the characteristics of the Aussies. 
From the list below check four which seem to you to apply, 


a. independent e. bold 

b. uncompromising f. venomous 
c. resentful . untirin 

d. bombastic f. humorless 


ill. MATCH ‘EM UP 

This week’s article on “How Hollywood Makes Movies” 
contains the names of several books and authors. When you 
have finished the article, see how well your memory works 
by trying to match title and author. 


1. Lassie Come Home ( ) Rafael Sabatini 
2. The Black Swan ( ) William Saroyan 
3. Journey for Margaret ( ) W. L. White 

4. The Human Comedy ( ) Eric Knight 


IV. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 

Read carefully Matthew Arnold’s poem “Dover Beach” in 
this week’s “Poems to Remember.” Then underline the best 
completing word or — in each of the following groups: 

1. When Sophocles heard the sound of the surf, he thought of 
(a) the ebb and flow of human misery; (b) the tides of war; 
(c) the uncertainty of love. 


2. Arnold compares the retreating tide of the ocean to (a) a. 


distant northern sea; (b) armies fighting at night; (c) the Sea 
of Faith. 

3. He suggests that (a) we move away from the seashore; 
(b) we be true to one another; (c) we try to reform the world. 


w EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 


—And join the discussion: ; 

1. Do you approve of “Swede’s” going ahead when he knew 
the difficulty it would cause Andy? To whom is a person’s first 
responsibility? 

. What characteristics do American soldiers share with the 
Aussies? How will these characteristics help morale? 

3. Do you think that the long-range effect of headline language 

upon English will be good or bad? Why? 


WRITE IT DOWN 
1. Compose a brief essay in defense of the womanly wiles 


exposed in “Romance.” (“Round Table”), or Compose an exposé 


of masculine “courting” manners. 


2. Choose a sports write-up from your school or city newspa 
and rewrite it, eliminating the “headline” lan 6. Then let tee 


classmates decide whether you have improved it or made it loss 
effectiv 


w MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE - 


Why waste words? For each phrase in ‘italics find one 
word that expresses the same idea. Words are from “Do 
You Speak Headlinese?” 

a. curt; b. gists c. restrictions; d. invariably; e. jargon; f. 
incomprehensible; g. condensation; h. vagueness; i. detrimental; 
j. subordinated; k. perception; |. incalculable; m. fraudulent; 
n, usurpation. ey 

1. From the standpoint of health, physicians agree that smok- 
ing is injurious in its effects. 

2. A good salesman is never brusque to the point of rudeness. 

8. In wartime local news must be reduced in importance to 
allow for coverage of world events. ; 

4. When Aunt Sophie’s rheumatism is worst you can, without 
exception, expect rain. : 

5. Because of a poor telephone connection, Uncle Joe’s message 
was not able to be understood. : 

6. The main point of Steinbeck’s novel, The Moon Is Down, is 
that you can never conquer the spirit of a free . 

7. Taxi drivers have a peculiar kind of their own. 

8. The effect of a cheery letter from home is beyond calcula- 
tion in maintaining army morale. > a 

9. Despite Nazi curbs on freedom of action, the conquered 
nations listen to our radio broadcasts on hidden sets. 

10. The quality of being indefinite is a common fault among 


in ienced writers. 

iL The reduction in size of the great volume of war news is a 
job for an ced editor. 

12. The claims of most mind-readers are subject to fraud and 
trickery. 

18. Grandfather's mental awareness of current problems is 
remarkable for a man of his age. _. } 

14. The Nazi seizure by force of the mayor's powers stirred 
up resentment in the conquered city. 


THE LITTLE WORD THAT ISN’T THERE! 
By E. J. Neumayer and E. J. Rutan 

A word is misisng in each’ sentence—in this case it's a 
preposition. Find where it is missing: See how many differ- 
ent words will fit. 

SPORTSMAN! 

Clark sat in the school-room struggling his examination. 
He had to pass in order to play the big game. At the last minute 
he noticed an exatn paper the next desk. A moment's hesitation 
he copied the answers and handed in his epee The game the 
basket-ball coach was talking to the team. “We-want to win, but 
we'll do it fair play, and not by cheating.” When Clark heard 
this he told the coach he had cheated the exam. Mr. Miller, the 
wanes sore nc had been standing no the doorway, om 
orw and said, “M > "ve earn t to play. 
How about taking sather biiee tonanont” the pad ered 
and then hurried the 5 The team won and Clark passed the 
second exam flying colors. \ 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Adonises (a dén is éz). Handsome young men, so-called from 
character in classical ; 

Maoris (mé 6 riz). Aborigines ew Zealand. 

— (mé sa rék). President of Czechoslovakia (1918- 


1985). 
“a (tha sid 1 déz). Athenian historian (B.C. 471?- 


Ja (sf ey between Asia Te Eee ae toe) 

> heaps 6 . Greek tragic x . 

( bat tw fra “Hlows ine Selditte tee Belle Mace-te from 
“Adventures in Reading.” Last two from “Poems to Remember.”) 
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HEN the girl came into the lodge 
Wises the State football squad was 


sitting around waiting out the hour 
until bedtime. They’d traveled halfway 
across the continent to play tomorsow’s 
game and they were nervous but-trying 
not to show it. According to all the 
dope, they’d win at a walk, but you 
never could tell. And the Wildcats 
would be pointing for them. In fact, it 
was known that the job of the Wildcat 
coach depended on winning this game. 
He’d shoot the wad against State. 

But when the girl came into the 
lobby, the thirty-four State huskies for 
the moment forgot about the game; and 
even Coach Happy Hough, in the mid- 
dle of telling something important to a 
reporter from the Telegram, trailed off. 
The reporter didn’t notice it, for he'd 
also seen the girl. She stood just inside 
the doorway, oblivious of — or accus- 
tomed to—the open admiration, and 
slowly surveyed the faces of the squad. 

Then she said, “Swede,” and envi- 
ous eyes turned to the tall end who got 
to his feet, face a dull, flushed red in 
contrast to straw-colored hair. 

“Hello, Marta,” he said, and crossed 
to her, automatically avoiding a foot 
stuck out to trip him. 

They stood a moment together, and 
then she said, “I thought maybe you'd 
call.” 

“Been pretty busy.” His eyes went to 
the floor. “We only got in yesterday.” 

“I know you've been busy,” she said. 
“But I thought you. might give us a 
ring.” Her voice lowered. “Andy wants 
to see you.” 

He glanced over his shoulder, al- 
most furtively. “It’s almost bedtime,” 
he said. 

“You could be decent about it,’ she 
said, and added with a faint touch of 
scorn: “Or perhaps you think he'll try 
to bribe you?” 

“Let’s not go_into things.” 

“Swede, you've hurt him terribly. 
He’s still your father, you know, And 
vou haven't even given him a ring.” 

“T'll ask Coach.” Swede crossed to 
where Happy Hough was talking with 
the Telegram reporter. 

“Td like to go out for an hour, 
Coach.” 

Happy Hough glanced at the lobby 
clock. Four minutes-to nine. “Be in by 
ten,” he said. He didn’t mean five after 
ten. , 

“Just like old times,” the girl said 
as she drove Swede down-the twisting 
canyon road. “A moon and a car and— 
us.” The light touch came with an 
effort. 

Swede said nothing. Looking back- 
wards always hurt, and he didn’t like 
to do it. 

“How are you making out, Swede?” 

“Okay.” 


SHORT STORY 25 


As in a melodramatic movie, Swede iene 
his Dad’s job as coach of the opposing 
team depended on his own side’s losing 





THERE MUST BE A LOSING COACH 


By Samuel W. Taylor 


“You're first-string end, I hear.” 

“Yes.” 

“That's nice going tor a sophomore.” 

He said nothing, and she gave up 
trying to make conversation. A decrepit 
dine-dance spot had been wedged 
against the hillside where the canyon 
widened out briefly. Marta pulled up 
before it, and Swede followed her in. 
It was a dismal place with a low ceiling 
and dirty floor and deserted but for 
the heavy-set man in the last of the 
three booths. He was a big man, florid, 
always a bit rumpled, hearty but with 
small bitter lines at his mouth corners 
when he wasn’t smiling. 

He was Andy Jones, coach of the 
team Swede had come half across the 
continent to play. 

“Hello, Swede.” 

“Hello, Dad.” 

There was reserve in their smiles and 
handshakes, almost a caution, that each 
tried not to show. Swede-saw that his 
father had changed in the year and ‘a 


_ half since he’d last seen him. That had 


heen in Texas, before Andy Jones got 
the head coaching position out here. 
He'd always been a bi man, but now 
there was a certain looseness about 
him, as if he were beginning to sag 
under the pressure of twenty-odd years 
in the coaching grind. Twenty-odd 
years can be a long time—high school 
coach, anonymous assistant in universi- 
ties here and there and everywhere 
hoping and waiting for the big chance 
while the world forgot you were once 
All-American. And then last spring he’d 


finally got his bid for head coach—on 
a one-year contract. After all that wait- 
ing, he had to produce.a winning team 
in one season, or drop back out of sight 
again. And he hadn’t come through. 
This season his Wildcats had won two, 
tied one, and lost four. It was an upen 
secret that he'd be thrown to the 


. wolves unless the Wildcats won tomor- 


row’s intersectional game with State. 

“You're looking fine, Swede,” Andy 
Jones said. Swede replied about the 
weather and the three of them squeezed 
the last word out of that subject. It was 
stuffy and uncomfortable, and Swede 
had wanted to avoid it all. There was 
nothing he could say any more to his 
girl or his father, without bringing up 
the past and that was all settled long 
ago. 

The door of the place opened and 
slammed shut. A voice said, “Hello, 
Andy! What bringeth thou? Are you—?” 
It died away. 

Swede turned to see the reporter tor 
the Telegram who'd been talking with 
Coach Happy Hough back at the lodge. 
The reporter was looking from Andy 
Jones to Swede and trying not to appear 
surprised. 

“Hello,” Andy Jones said. He nodded 
at Swede. “This is my boy.” 

“Your boy?” 

“My boy. No, I'm not buying off the 
State players. Swede’s my son.” 

“Oh, your son. Say!—that’s a story! 
Father against son. And if the son’s 
team wins— You don’t mind if I use it, 
Andy?” 

“Yes, I do mind. It’s just a little 
cheap.” 

“Well, after all, Andy—somebody else 
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would pick it up if I didn’t. And 
where'd my job be?” 


Andy Jones shrugged. He might have. 


argued a yéar ago, but not now. 

“Say, Andy, how come your boy’s.not 
playing for us instead of for State? How 
come— 

“Get out of here,” Swede said, ris- 
ing. “You've got your story, now get 
out of here.” 

“Well, sure, Swede,” the reporter 
said hurriedly, backing away. “Sure. I 
was just leaving anyhow.” 

“I'm sorry this happened,” Andy 
Jones said. vile: 3h, 

Swede shrugged. “It'll sell more tick- 
ets. I've got to go, Dad. It was nice 
seeing you again.” f 

Driving up the twisting canyon’ road, 
the girl said, “You see how he’s 
changed?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Football did it to him. Do you under- 
stand why he wanted to keep you out 
of the game?” 

Swede shrugged. “Dad’s getting old, 
is all.” 

“He’s torty-four. . . . If they'd given 
him a three-year contract—or even a 
two-year contract. What can a man do 
in one year? And if he fails now, how 
long will it be before he gets another 
chance as“ head coach? It isn’t that he'll 
be out of a job. He’s a good classroom 
man. Did you know they offered him a 
full professorship back in Texas?” 

“No.” 

“He turned it down for the one-year 
coaching contract here. Swede, he’s got 
to win against your team tomorrow. 
He’s got to have his chance.” 

Swede didn’t say anything. 

When she pulled up before the lodge 
they sat a few minutes, awkwardly, in 
silence. He’d always kissed her good- 
night after they'd been out together. At 
first teasingly, then seriously. She'd 
been sixteen when his father miarried 
her mother. During the trouble that 
made Swede leave home, Marta had 
taken his father’s side, and that, he'd 
long ago decided, was that. But now 
as he looked at her in the moonlight the 
old feeling came welling up; and he 
abruptly got out of the car. No use 
starting that all over again. 

“Maybe I'll see you again before .we 
go,” he said. 

As he turned to the lodge she said, 
“Swede,” and it took all the strength 
he had not to turn back to her. 

He didn’t sleep much that night. At 
ten the next morning the State squad 
had the last meal nat si the game. He 
didn’t eat much. A bus took them 
around the city to take their minds off 
the game. The bus took them to the 
field house an. hour before the game 
and they began getting into their equip- 


ment. 


Samuel W. Taylor 

AMUEL TAYLOR’ was born in 

Provo, Utah and was educated at 
Brigham Young University. He is a 
grandson of John Taylor who, at 
Brigham Young’s death in 1877, be- 
came the president of the Mormon 
Church. Mr. Taylor now lives in 
Redwood City, a beautiful town 
down the peninsula from San Fran- 
cisco, California. 
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“Jones,” Coach Happy Hough said to 


Swede, and motioned towards the 
showers. There was a moment of in- 
action as the squad paused, eyes on 
Swede. “Break it up, boys!” the trainer 
bawled. “Don’t forget we're playing 
football today!” 

“You read the Telegram this morn- 
ing?” the coach asked Swede at the 
shower room door. 

“No; but I know what it said.” 

Coach Hough waited, icy-blue eyes 
steady. A successful coach can’t be a 
soft man at any time. 

“It makes a story. It'll help the 
gate.” And when Swede stil] didn't say 
anything: “I might have been told 
about a thing like that.” 

“I hoped it wouldn't come out.” 
Swede took a deep breath. “Dad and 
I never got along. That’s all. He didn’t 
want fhe to play football. So | left 
home.” 

“He didn’t want you to get hurt?” 

“Not that exactly.” It was hard for 
Swede to put this into words. He'd 
never talked about it outside the family, 
and it seemed somehow a violation of 
good taste. “It’s because I want to fol- 
low it up, and be a coach myself. Dad 
wanted me to be a doctor. He said 
that—well you know what the coaching 
game is, Coach.” 

Happy Hough nodded. “I know.” 
He'd failed with his first chance, and 
spent sixteen years waiting for another. 
By the time he got the second chance, 
he’d learned how to be ruthless. “I 
know. One téam always has to lose. And 
a coach always has to win.” This was 
almost being garrulous for Happy 
Hough. “Your father’s right, Jones.” 

“I know it; but that doesn’t change 
anything.” 

Happy Hough nodded. “I know. You 
want to be All-American end, and then 
go on to coaching. You've got some 
ideas about the game. You’ve worked 
out some variations to my system. You 
don’t like some of the things I do with 
my team. You're going to set the world 
on fire, when you're coach.” Then as 
Swede’s jaw clenched, Happy Hough 








smiled, a rare him, pod he: put 
the ler. “I’m 
not being sarcastic, Swede. I know.” 


He turned to three oer 
comigg in. One of them was the Tele- 
gram reporter, who asked, “Any change 
in the lineup, Coach?” 

“Yes; Warbuck at right end.” 

The Telegram glanced at Swede. “In- 
stead of Jones?” He knew Swede played 
right end; there was no need of stating 
it. Happy Hough ignored the question. 

As the game-started, Swede sat with 


his chin in his er watching 


from the bench. Wildcat guards 
were charging too hard. Yes, Flint, 
State quarterback, called for a mouse- 
trap play and ran the ball to first down. 
Then as the squads stopped charging, 
Flint rifled a pass to Warbuck, playing 
Swede’s position at right end. Warbuck 
got his hands on the ball and dropped 
it. Flint’s passes had a lot of stinging 
ce and. spin; but Swede had: the 
of holding them. The Filint-to- 
pene pass was already becoming 
famous, and Flint was also a sopho- 
more. . . . The Wildcats had the ball 
now, and the offense rolled. They had 
power. The fullback, Lincoln, was ter- 
tific, a coach’s dream. But he didn’t 
have precision blocking from the Wild- 
cat line, and they lost the ball down 
in paydirt where the going got tough. 
At the end of the half, Coach Hough 
gave brief advice about each position. 
He said to the quarterback: “Flint, they 
can be suckered.” This was saying they 
weren't well coached, and Swede felt 
his face hot in a flush. Happy Hough 
did not look at him. 
Except for ‘Lincoln, the State trick 
stuff would have rolled in the third 
quarter. The Wildcat fullback was the 
coach’s dream—the man who plays with 
some sixth sense, smelling out plays by 
instinct, leaving his position time after 
time, but always being in it when State 
passed into his territory. Late in the 
quarter he intercepted a pass and broke 
loose. The State safety man downed 
him deep in State territory. Held for 
three downs, the Wildcats place-kicked 
for three points,-the first score of the 
ame. Swede saw his father dancing 
ike a boy at the Wildcat bench. 
In the fourth quarter Warbuck 
dropped two moré of Filint’s stinging 
es. Either one, if completed, would 
ave meant a State score and would 
have put them in the lead. 
_ “Jones!” Coach Hough barked. 
“Warm up!” 
Swede ran up and down before the 
bench, bringing his knees high. The 
aker said, “Jones warming up 
for State,” and then in answer to the 
ant hush from the crowd, it 
ded that Jones was the son of the 
(Continued on page 36) 


fur 
s shoulder. 
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Measuring Yourself for WAR SERVICE 


HIS is one time when it isn’t selfish 
]« think of yourself. It’s the smart, 

and the patriotic thing to do. You're 
going to play a part in the war effort, 
in the armed forces, or on the home 
front. How valuable that part is going 
to be will depend on whether you get 
the right job or not. 

“But what have I got to do with it?” 
one student asks. “I’m not going to do 
the telling—I’m going to be told what 
to do.” 

Yes, you're going to be told. In these 
war years were all at the service of 
our country. But you can have your say 
in the telling, and a mighty important 
say, too. 

That's where the personal inventory 
comes in. 

Sooner or later’ youre going to sit 
across the ‘desk from a vocational inter- 
viewer for some branch of the armed 


services. If you're a girl, perhaps it will. 


be the desk of a personnel manager of 
a war industry. You're going to be asked 
a lot of questions. Will you be prepared 
to answer them? 

Yes, you'll get help. Your school coun- 
sellor will give you the benefit of his 
experience in sizing up people. and get- 
ting them set for the right jobs. He'll be 
able to give you vital information about 
the latest vocational needs on the par- 
ticular front where you're likely to serve. 
But he can’t do everything. He cari’t 
look at you and magically pluck a deci- 
sion about your future out of a hat. You 
don’t want him to do that, even if he 
could. So you'll be smart to have the 
answers ready, 

You'd better start with your health. 
Are you, as far as you know, in first- 
class physical shape? Are you doing all 
you can to keep yourself strong, or make 
yourself stronger? 


By Norman V. Carlisle 


Scholastic Vocational Editor 


How about your personality? That’s 
important. One of the great needs of 
the hour is leadership. Do you have the 
makings of ‘an officer? Your extra-cur- 
ricular activities may be the clue here. 
Have you been active in the affairs of 
a school club? Have you pitched into 
the Victory Corps work? Have you been 
a leader in your school’s salvage and 
war bond campaigns? Do your experi- 
ences lead you to believe that you can 
inspire confidence in other people? Re- 
member that some people are born 
leaders. Others. have to learn to be 
leaders. That’s something you can start 
learning today. 

But the ability to lead is just one 
standard. There is a place for all types 
of personalities in the war effort. Maybe 
you're the studious type. That’s good, 
too, because scholarship has never been 
more important than it is right now—if 
it’s scholarship im the right direction. 
The chances are that it is in the right 
direction if your school has anol a 
new war curriculum, or offers special 


. courses adopted to war needs. Math, 


history, English, science — they're all 
important, and your interest in them 
should give you some ideas about your 
job. You'll save your interviewers a lot 
of time, and give yourself a better break, 
if you've done some thinking about your 
scholastic record. 

Your hobbies may be the most impor- 
tant of all. The armed forces have many 
places for young men who have devel- 
oped special skills through such hobbies 
as photography, amateur radio and 
model airplane building. Hobbies are 
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An army vocational interviewer asks 
questions about the capabilities of 
some of the army’s newest members. 


important for girls, too. They show your 
aptitudes. 

What is your vocational - objective? 
That’s.a question the interviewer. will 
certainly ask. What kind of a job would 
you have been thinking about in normal 
peace times? Is your interest in it keen 
enough so that you've already chosen 
some of your courses to prepare for it? 

You'll make a lot of mistakes in sizing 
yourself up. No matter how tough you 
get with yourself, there are things that 
you're going to miss. But any real think- 
ing will help the people who are going 
to help you find a valuable place in the 
war effort! 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. I have always wanted to be a teacher, 
and have slanted my education in that 
direction. Now I wonder if I shduld go to 
work in a war factory when I graduate. 

A. There is a great shortage of teachers. 
Since you are a girl, it is probable that 
you can best serve your country by carry- 
ing out your original plans of becoming a 
teacher. 

Q. My hobby is photography. What 
branches of the armed services use pho- 
tographers? 

A. The Air Forces, and the Army Signal 
Corps use the greatest number of pho- 
tographers, but you will have to show real 
ability to find a place with them as a 
photographer. 

Q. Will work in the Victory Corps have 
any vocational value? 

A. Decidedly. Many of the tasks being 
undertaken by the V. C. are preliminary 
training for full-scale war jobs later. 
Vocational interviewers, will attach great 
importance to your V. C. record. 


Corporal John P. Moyle, of Appleton, 
Wisconsin, taking aptitude test at 
Armored Forces School, Fort Knox, 
Ky. He has been in the army a year. 











HE other day a pilot of the United 
States Army Air Forces’ Air Trans- 


port Command was asked where 


he and his crew had been flying during | 


the past few months. He replied, “Well, 
I think that we’ve been to just about 
every part of the world—except Japan, 
Germany and Italy. But we're working 
on them now!” 

That pilot’s words are significant not 
only because they give us a good idea 
of the enormous scope of the Air Trans- 
port Command’s operations, but be- 
cause they illustrate the spirit of the 
men who operate this all-important 
service. The Air Transport Command 
is the Army’s airline to everywhere. Its 
lines, along with those of the Navy’s 
Air Transport Service, have spread like 
a great spider web over every continent 
on the earth. They are manned by men 
who have exhibited the same pioneer- 
ing spirit as the stalwart ‘49ers who 
went west in search of gold. 

The story of the almost phenomenal 
growth and development of the Air 
, Transport Command, which was called 
the Ferrying Command until poly 1, 
1942, began with the stroke of a pen 
on May 29, 1941. On that day the 
President signed an order instructing 
the Army Air Forces to use every pos- 
sible means to speed the delivery of 
American-made aircraft to the British 
under the Lend-Lease Act. 

The President wanted action in a 
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Part of Air Transport Command's job is carrying troops to fighting zones. Curtiss C-46 takes on men and jeeps. 
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hurry, and he got it. Within a week, 
Colonel Robert Olds (now Major Gen- 
eral in command of the Second Air 
Force at Spokane, Washington) organ- 
ized a system whereby war plane- were 
flown from west coast factories to a 
British reception center in Montreal. 

To build the all-important link be- 
tween our factories and the world-wide 
battle areas was certainly a“man-sized 
assignment. Here is an example of the 
ingenious and resourceful ways in which 
things get done in the Air Transport 
Command, One of our pilots induced 
Douglas to install an extra gas tank of 
his own design. Then he asked for 
clearance from Long Beach to LaGuar- 
dia Field on.a Douglas Boston (A-20), 
a light bomber with great speed but 
limited range. He was told by the clear- 
ance officer not to try to proceed farther 
than Ft. Worth, and that he would be 
lucky to get that far. A few hours later 
he dropped in on Colonel Olds in Wash- 
ington. “How was the trip?” 

“Swell, Long Beach to New York, 
non-stop.” 


“How did you do that?” 
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“Oh, just an extra gas tank.” 

“Get 500 more right away,” was the 
Chief's reply. 

On April 7, 1942, Colonel Olds, who 
launched the service, was transferred to 
another important assignment. Colonc! 
(now Brigadier General) Harold L. 
George, Assistant Chief of the War 
Plans Division of the Air Staff, assumed 
command. In the previous ten months 
the service had grown until it was con- 
ducting operations on a larger scale 
than all the combined civil airlines in 
the United States. Progress is continu- 
ing at the same fast pace under the 
dynamic leadership of General George 
and such competent assistants as Colo- 
nel C. R. Smith, who only a few months 
ago was president of American Airlines. 

Air Cargo 

The Air Transport Command is 
charged with other important responsi- 
bilities besides delivery of planes. Ou: 
fighting men on battlefronts throughout 
the” world’ must receive supplies of 
many kinds. Not only airplanes, but 
vital parts, guns, medical nt, 
and even “jeeps,” must be to 
them neath can be ea 
with vast fleets of huge transport es 
flying routes at high altitudes where 
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they will face relatively little danger of 
being attacked. We must lift our car- 
goes into the air, out of reach of prowl- 
ing enemy submarines, thus eho 
our overburdened naval forces of thou- 
sands of miles of convoy duty. 

This is not merely an idea. Air 
freighters have alisiah opened up a 
new Burma Road of the air to supply 
Chiang Kai-shek and his gallant Chi- 
nese Army. Big Douglas ships, formerly 
commercial liners, are now being flown 
by pilots of the Air Transport Com- 
mand. Many of them are carrying drums 
of gasoline and oil, airplane engines, 
propellers and parts over an extremely 
dangerous air route from a base in 
northeast India to points in China. 

These*“boxcars” of the air are busy 
in many other parts of the world. For 
example, the Air Transport Command 
has flown 5,000,000 miles in five 
months to rush vital supplies to Aus- 
tralia, with the loss of only one plane 
by accident. Other planes. are making 
regular trips via Alaska to Russia. And 
one of the major routes is from Florida 
to Brazil, to Africa and Middle East. 


The Men Upstairs 


The pilots of the Air Transport Com- 
mand are of all ages and have had a 
great variety of flying experience. Many 
are graduates of Army flying schools, 
assigned to the Air Transport Com- 
mand to learn to fly every type of plane 
under good and bad flight conditions 
before entering combat units. Others 
are reserve officer pilots, some of whom 
are veteran aces of World War |. A 
third group consists of civilian pilots, 
barnstormers and commercial pilots, few 
of whom have had tactical training or 
are within the combat age group, but 
whose many years of experience make 
them an invaluable asset to the Air 
Transport Commiand. - 


One has become almost a leg- 
end in the Army Air Forces. There was 
a veteran pilot who had flown just 
about every type of land-based aircraft, 
but not a seaplane. As luck would have 
it, he was asked to fly a huge seaplane 
on a long trip. He looked over the ship 
and made a careful study of its com- 
pletely unfamiliar mechanisms. Within 
an hour or so he was in the cabin ready 
to take off. When somebody asked him 
if he could handle the big seaplane all 
right, the pilot said, “Why can’t I fly 
it? It’s got wings, hasn’t it?” And fly it 
he did on a highly successful trip that 
landed him in a far’corner of the world. 

The ferrying crews will fly anything 
with wings, anywhere in the world, on 
a moment's notice. 


The Men on the Ground 


The story of the Air Transport Com- 
mand cannot be limited to the men who 
fy the planes. It takes men and sup- 
plies on the ground at the right places 
to make an air transportation route 
work. One of our most important ferry- 
ing routes is across the continent of 
Africa. It is an important route because 
it serves as a major connecting link for 
supplying Russia, the Middle East, 
India and China with much needed 
aircraft and equipment. - 

Although the British had already 
established a sort of air trail across 
Africa with a few service stations, it 
was not adequate for our purposes. The 
British had used it for ferrying single- 
engine planes and not for heavy bom- 
bers. To push our big thirty-ton, four- 
motor Consolidated B-24’s across that 
route we needed longer runways with 
stronger foundations; we needed fuel 
and supplies, maintenance services, 
weather observers, radio communica- 
tion stations, and other ground facilities. 

And so the work began. Natives by 
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the hundreds carried buckets of rock 
for runways. American engineers built 
hangars and installed machinery in -the 
tropical heat. Desert trucks and shag 
camels plied the wastelands loaded 
with cans of fuel. Sweating men groped 
through sand storms. When we think 
of the brilliant exploits of our flyers 
abroad, let’s not forget those ground 
crews, miles from nowhere, working in 
perfect coordination under almost im- 
possible conditions. 

Several months ago an Army plane 
landed a handful of men in a desolate 
spot on the African desert. The man in 
charge had been ordered to have an 
airport ready to operate within less than 
a month’s time. He wasn’t told how to 
do it.-He was merely told to do it. So 
he used his head. He had been pro- 
vided with full authority. When the 
officers who had left him there came 
back, they found a smooth runway laid 
out on a big level field, accommoda- 
tions for men who would be stopping 
there, a mess hall and food supplies, 
and most amazing of all, a big supply 


~ of gasoline carefully stored away. 


The details on how the job had been 
done were not completely known until 
headquarters in Washington received a 
bill for what appeared to be all the 
camels in Africa!. It seems that the 
young man had rounded up all the na- 
tives in the area, promised them good 
pay, and put them to work. Thousands 
of gallons of gasoline and many other 
kinds of supplies were hauled several 
hundred miles by camel-back. But the 
job was accomplished. (Yes, the bill 
was paid in full.) 


Looking Ahead 

“Out of evil good may come.” Out 
of the horror and devastation of every 
war arises some form of progress. The 
Air Transport Command has opened up 
in the course of a few months world- 
wide air xoutes that during normal 
times would have taken years to de- 
velop. Its operations are helping to push 
us across the threshold of an air age 
which is changing our ways of thinking 
and doing things. 

As we anticipate a glowing future, 
let us not forget that we are fighting a 
war, a war to the finish, and our first 
job is to win it. As we read of Army 
planes in action in Egypt, Russia, China, 
India, Germany, and_in the south Pacific 
and other remote sectors of the world, 
let’s not forget how they got there. 
Remember that every minute, every 
hour, day and night, the men of the 
Air Transport Command are flying men, 


. supplies and equipment on skyroads the 


world over! 


Air Transport Command pilots re- 
ceive orders to take out bombers. 
Routes cover the skyroads of world. 











WAKE ISLAND (Paramount. 
Directed by John Farrow. 
Produced by Joseph Sistrom.) 
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WAKE ISLAND is a four-mile stretch 
of sand in the Pacific Ocean. Last De- 
cember 378 U.S. Marines made a brave 
but hopeless stand there against the 
Japanese. 

When Japan went to war against the 
United States, the Marines found it out 
the hard way. From December 8, 1941, 
* until December 22nd they were under 
repeated attack by Japanese bombers 
and warships. 

The Marines are a tough bunch and 
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ok 


“YTops, don’t miss. 


they don’t know when to quit. They 
fought until they had no more airplanes, 
ammunition, or oil. By December 21st 
their power plant had been wrecked, 
their anti-aircraft batteries smashed. 
But when the Japanese ordered them to 
surrender, they sent back one answer: 
“Come and get us!” . 

The Jouanene sent more destroyers 
and a landing party finally got on the 





Four little frocks 

Pretty to see 

One pulled at the seams 
And then there were three 


Three little frocks 
Had to do. 
One faded out 


And then there were two 


\ 
Two little frocks— 
Just wo is no fun! 
But one of them drooped, 


And then there was one 


One little frock— 

One all alone. 

But then that one split, 
And then there was none 


i 
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But smart girls know that they are able 
To buy frocks that Jast by the “Crown” Tested Label 
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“CROWN” TESTED 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


RAYON FABRICS 


AMERICAN. VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


SALES OFFICES: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
Providence, R. 1.;. Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa, 


“Worthwhile. “So-so. 

beach. On December 23rd, the Tokyo 
radio announced that Wake Island had 
been taken. — 

Like so_many true stories, Wake 
Island has an unhappy ending. It will 
make you mad—so mad that you'll never 
forget those 378 men who kept on fight- 
ing even when -they had nothing left 
to fight with. . 

Ss are no mes in the picture. 

rian Donlevy plays Major Canton. 

You'll “be grateful.” though, for the 

of two wise-cracking privates 

who loved a good fight—even though it 
was their last one. — - 


THE MAJOR AND THE MINOR. 
(Paramount. Directed by Billy 
Wilder. Produced by Arthur 
Hornblow.) 


PRETTY SUSAN APPLEGATE (Gin- 
er Rogers) is a small-town girl who 
ecides she has had enough of New 

York life. But when she gets out her 

savings for a ticket back home, she finds 

the fare has gone up. 

Susan isn’t stumped for long She 
whips into the woman’s lounge at the 
railway station. There she pa her 
makeup, lets down her hair, shortens 
her skirt—and comes out looking like a 
12-year-old. She buys a half-fare ticket 
without much trouble. 

On the train she gets into difficulties 
with two suspicious conductors. To es- 
cape them she breaks into the compart- 
ment of a major (Ray Milland). The 
major has‘ eye-trouble and Susan looks 
like a kid to him. When the train stalls, 
he insists that she spend a few days at 
the military school where he is an in- 
structor. 

Susan goes over big with the young 
cadéts—so big that she-finds herself in 
continual hot water. You'll get a big 
kick out of Susan’s predicament. The 
fun is fast and furious. - 





Movie Check List 


“# (Tops, don’t miss)- 
The Pied Piper. Mrs. Miniver. Wake 
Island. The World at War. 


“ (Worthwhile) 
‘ Across the Pacific. Bambi. The Major 
and the Minor. Tales of Manhattan 
Talk of the Town. One of Our Aircraft 
Is Missing. The M Amber 
sons. P of the , Iceland. 
Flying Tigers. sat 

_ “(So-so) 





| Forest Rangers. 


The War Against. Mrs, Hadley. The 
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GET IN 
THE SCRAP 


‘Fibers and Fabrics - 


RON and steel, copper, brass and 
j rubber—those sound like a natural 
part of war materials. 

But there are other things that are 
not so. obvious. Rags, for example. 
Wool, cotton, and linen fibers are re- 
processed to oe produce the millions 
of yards of textiles to clothe and equip 
our growirig armies. Some of them are 
used in the manufacture of explosives. 
Some of them make roofing, floorin 
and insulating materials. Hemp — 
burlap, especially, because of : their 
tough fibers, are important. The Navy 
uses miles of rope and acres of canvas, 
mostly made from hemp or jute. 

The kinds of fabrics which the WPB 
especially wants us to save include the 
following: 

Vegetable sacks, cotton underwear, 
wool underwear, sheets, pillowcases, bed- 
spreads, towels, washéloths, handker- 
chiefs, tablecloths, men’s shirts, cotton 
dresses, curtains, wool dresses, suits, 
coats, dust .cloths, draperies. 

Likewise for hemp, save rope of all 
kinds, clotheslines, curtain cords, light 
cords, hemp rugs, car-seat covers, and 
of course burlap bags. 


Don’t Waste Fats 

Fats are extremely important on ac- 
count of the shortage of vegetable fats 
and oils. They are needed for making 
glycerine, which is an essential element 
of high explosives. Two pounds of 
waste fat make enough glycerine for 
five anti-tank shells. 

There is.only one important source 
of fat salvage, and that's the kitchen. 
Two billion pounds of kitchen drippings 
are thrown away every year by the 
housewives of America. They must be 
saved now. Collecting them needs spe- 
cial care. Pan and broiler drippings 
should be strained into a spotlessly 
clean, wide-mouthed can, and kept in 
the refrigerator until a pound or more 
is saved. Then they should be taken to 
re nearest meat dealer, who will buy 
them. 


stan McGov. 


Thay’ll fry in our waste grease. 





WE'RE ALL 
COUNTING ON YOU... 


KEEP FIT! 
ee eed 


®@ Okay, fella. Climb into that cockpit 
and let’s go places! You're the one 
we're counting on to fly America’s 
planes of the future, to build the 
bridges, rebuild the cities, and manage 
our government in the marvelous new 
world that’s waiting for us on the 
other side of victory. 

But first . . . you’ve got to be FIT! 
You’ve got to have the brain and 
brawn, the health and stamina to doa 
champion job when your chance 
comes. Today is the time to start 
building for tomorrow. So get in train 
ing now! 

Plenty of sleep and fresh air and 
exercise will help to prepare you.: 


Cleanliness is vital. And three square 
meals of good food — a real athlete’s 
training diet — is what you want ev- 
ery day. 

Get up and go tomorrow morning 
with Wheaties, ‘‘Breakfast of Cham- 
pions”, with plenty of milk and fruit. 
These crisp-toasted flakes give you ai/ 
of wheat’s well known body-building 
nourishment. And Wheaties have that 
super-special flavor you’d expect to 
find in a real ‘Breakfast of Champi- 
ons.” Eat your Wheaties every morn- 
ing, a big bowlful with lots of milk and 
fruit. Yes, to be a champion, caf like a 
champion! Get yourself some Wheat- 
ies today — a General Mills product. 

Special offer. Get handsome me- 
chanical pencil shaped like big league 
baseball bat — streamline curved to 
fit your fingers.. Yours for only 10c 
and one Wheaties box top while sup- 
plies last. Send today to Wheaties, 
Dept. 999, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


“Breakfast of 


Champions 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and ‘‘Breakfast of Champions’’ are registered trade marks 


of General Mills, Inc. 











>. POPULAR PRICES 


[iene sank wearily into the chair 
and eased off her shoes. “Ouch!” 
she cried, rubbing one instep. 

“Feet?” Midge asked from the bed 
where she had collapsed, fully 
clothed. 

“Uhm,” Tippy sighed and stretched 
her toes. “But that’s how I know it 
was a good dance. The better the 
dance, the worse my feet hurt! Golly, 
that must have been a wanderful 
dance!” She limped across the room 
to the clothes closet and took off her 
dress. “Look, Midge, here are a cou- 
pla hangers for you——” 

“Don't bother, Tippy. I didn’t 
bring anything except my _pinafore 
to put on in the morning.” 

“Well, you don’t want to look as if 
you'd slept in it, do you? Here, I'll 
hang it up. Oh, and I meant to tell 
you—your towel and clean washcloth 
are on the door rack in the bath- 
room. I've arranged with Bud for 
him to go ahead and use the bath- 
room, so we can take our time. He’s 
to knock on the door when the coast 
is clear.” 

Midge stared dreamily at the ceil- 
ing. “I'm so comfy~maybe I won't 
bother to wash my face.” 

“I pulled that trick once,” Tippy 
laughed. “It was on a houseparty at 
the lake and the bays had the bright 
idea of serving us breakfast-in-bed 
the next morning. You should have 
seen their faces, when they:saw ours, 
all streaked and smeared with left- 
over make-up! That cured me. From 
now on, I wash. Not that there’s a 
chance of Bud’s serving our break- 
fasts—he usually sleeps like the dead. 
By the way, what happened to you 
two after intermission? I couldn't 
find you.” 

“We sat in the Snack Bar for about 


“I'm so comfy—maybe | won’‘t bother to wash my face.” 


an hour *and—” Midge hesitated. 
“Tippy, I want to ask you something. 
You see, Bud——” 

“Go on!” Tippy crossed to the 
dresser and started brushing her hair. 
“He’s my favorite brother, but I try 
to keep an open mind.” 

“Well, he asked me to wear his 
class ring tonight——” 

“No!” Tippy exclaimed, then went 
on,-“Not that he shouldn't or any- 
thing, but I’m positive this is the first 
time he’s ever asked a girl——” 

“B-but I wouldn't take it,” Midge 
finished. “And now—oh, I'm so con- 
fused——” 

“Are you in love with him?” 

“No, that is, I like him a lot—even 
more than that. It’s hard to explain, 
Tippy, but you. once said Mike 
didn’t do anything for me, remem- 
ber? Well, Bud does. He keeps me 
on my toes—and I feel alive.”= 


Tey nodded. “You're a different , 
person, Midge, not only when you're 
with Bud. I noticed you and Gil 
Donchess tonight. You were having 
the most animated conversation!” 
Midge laughed. “You'll be: sur- 
prised when I tell you—we were dis- — 


cussing the technique of milking a 
cow!” 

Tippy nearly dropped a jar of cold 
cream. “The technique of what?” 

“As a matter of fect. I was experi- 
menting with your method——” 

“Midge Martin, have you gone 
nuts?” Tippy demanded. “My meth- 
od—milking a cow?” ; 

“No, silly, your method of starting 
conversation. Oh, I’ve been. watching 
you lately and, the other afternoon 
in the Big Scoop when Chris Collins 
came up, he’d hardly had time to sav 
hello before you said, I saw your 
model of a Stirling bomber in the 
exhibition show-case at school today. 
It’s a beauty!’ So he sat right down 
beside you-and stayed the rest of the 
afternoon.” 

-Tippy smiled. “It. did take him a 
long time to explain British bombers. 
didn’t it? But he’s darned attractive, 
Midge. I had a date with him this 
week.” 

“See, that’s the method —some- 
thing he’s interested in, and it works! 
I knew that Gil hdd spent the sum- 
mer on a farm, so I asked him how 
he liked it and we started talking, 
and I have a date with him Sunday 
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“Oh-h-h, but. a method, Midge—you 
make me sound like a scheming siren!” 

“No, you're nice to everybody, which 
is beyond me!” Midge sighed. “For in- 
stance, when Gabby Newcomb asked 
me to dance tonight, I made some 
flimsy excuse, and a few minutes later, 
| saw you dancing with him and look- 
ing as if you were having the time of 
vour life!” 

“Gabby’s not so bad,” Tippy said, 
wiping the cream off her face. “He acts 
silly sometimes, but that’s just for ef- 
fect. Underneath he’s dead serious. He 
wants to be a surgeon, goes to the hos- 
pital and watches operations all the 
time, and. loves to * 9 about it. When 
we dance, I get him to talk mostly,” she 
added with a laugh. “But, look here, 
ve’'ve wandered off the subject of Bud. 
How’d he take it? What did he say?” 


W 

i ELL, I just told him the truth. I 
said that to me wearing a boy's 
ring meant you were going steady and 
that I'd gone steady with Mike and it 
hadn’t worked—and that I was still sort 
of confused. Right away he said, “Okay, 
c'mon, let’s dance!’ Just like that. At 
first, I thought he was mad, but he 
went right on talking about music and 
Tschaikowsky and Freddie Martin and 
other things. Only he never mentioned 
anything about us again. Gosh, Tippy,” 
Midge’s voice was almost tearful, “do 
vou think I did right?” 

“I know you did. I have a feeling 
you're a one-man dog, Midge — no, I 
don’t mean Mike, if that’s what you're 
thinking, but you're the kind of a girl 
who doesn’t like to scatter her affec- 
tions. Still, if you don’t go with differ- 
ent boys, you'll never find out what you 
really like. Don’t worry about Bud. He’s 
not unreasonable. Even if he is my 
brother, he’s one swell——” 

_ “Hey, you two!” Bud’s voice came 
from the hall. “I’ve knocked on this 
door twice! Is the radio on?” 

“Gosh, do you suppose he heard?” 
Midge whispered. 

“No, we weren’t talking loud,” Tippy 
said, going to the door. “Sorry, Bud, 
we didn’t hear you. We were talking.” 

“Well, turn off the gab and get some 


shut-eye. I’m gonna wake you at eight- |: 


thirty in the morning. I want Midge to 
go with me to hear some records at the 
Harmony Shop. Tell her, will ya, 
ylamour-puss?” 
_ “I won't haye to, the way you're yell- 
ing,” Tippy laughed. “’Night, beetle- 
brow!” She turned back into the room. 
“See? He’s not mad.” 
“And-am-I-glad!” Midge bounded off 

the bed. “C'mon, g-p, I've got to get 
the glamour off this puss!” 

: Next Week: 

On the Assembly Line 
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As their honest faces : 
lit up with delight, “Arrows,” said Al- 


bert Susan continued, “But bert, “because they are 
- << ee had ‘rod tell me: why do you Sanforized* and do not 
s all wear white shirts?” shrink out of fit.”’ 




















George said, “Be- 
cause they look good 
when yourhairislight.”’ 
Sidney ssid, ‘or d-d-d- 
dark.” 

Albert said, ‘‘or red.” 











1 \ 


AA ee ¢ 
Tarr 


George . . . he had light 
hair. 





Then Susan said, 
“Boys, I must skip out 
and tell Ernest. He is 
the man I am going to 
marry and I want to 
be sure he knows 

Susan said, “I see. about a shirt like that.” 
White looks dandy on 
everybody. What kind 
of shirts do you buy?” 









She went out the 
gate, and George and 
Albert and Sidney felt 







**Arrows,’’ said bad, but not terribly. 
George, “‘because they For men who wear 
set better on my neck. Arrow shirts can al- 





_ways get a girl. 





said, “How nice all of 
you look — especially ney, “because they fit *Sanforized-labeled—fabric 
your shirts!” my t-t-t-torso best.” shrinkage less than 1%. 
















ARROW SHIRTS 
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TIES - HANDKERCHIEFS - UNDERWEAR - SPORTS SHIRTS 
* BUY U. S. DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS * 








































Write today for your copy 








~g, What's Cookin’, Good-Lookin’! 


of the new revised edition 


WHY THE new \ of this big 64 page BOY 






dates GIRL book with new 
illustrations and a complete 
index which helps you find 
all the answers quickly. It's 






















IT'S.REALLY IN A MUST. 
THE GROOVE ! A Copy sent to your 
a home costs only 35 ‘ 








Form a classroom club 

and order 10 or more 

SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohic through. your teacher 
A Division of SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS at only 25c each! 
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WHAT COULD YOU DO 


“15 Qs 


What a question! Is there anyone who 
hasn't a dozen good uses for $,0—not to 
mention that best investment of all, 
War Bonds and Stamps! But, how to 
get that fifty? 


Well, here’s one way to try! Even if you 
have only a scrap of artistic talent. 
enter the National Scholastic Competi 
tion. Your entry may be the winne 
of any of a number of cash or art 
material awards or art school scholar 
ships. So start on your entry now but 
first send for your 


FREE Copy of 


WINNING ART IDEAS 


It will help you produce a winner! 


The American Crayon Company is 
again sponsoring two of these awards 
as follows: 





PICTORIAL AWARD 
13 Prizes—$25 First Prize, $15 Second 
Prize, $10 Third Prize, 10 Fourth Prizes 
of $2.50 each. Duplicate prizes for 
Groups 1 and 2. 





TEXTILE AWARD 
8 Prizes—$25 First Prize, $15 Second 
Prize, $10 Third Prize, 5 Fourth Prizes 
of complete P Textile Color Kits! 
Gales ptuae te Groups 1 and 2. 





For best results on your entry, use 
*PRANG Tuned Palet Art Products. 
Every color true to the spectrum— 
brilliant, rich and true toned. Ask for 
them by name: 


PRANG Textile’ Colors 
PRANG Water Colors 
@ PASTELLO @ CRAYONEX 
@ CRAYOGRAPH @ PAYONS 
@ SKETCHO 


FREE! winning Art ideas. How 
to turn out the prize-winning entry. 
Send for it today. 





HOOTING 


ON 


For the 
Photo Division of 
Scholastic Awards 


American high school students can 
literally take a’shot at the Axis by show- 
ing photographically what we are doing 
on the civilian home front to speed vic- 
tory. The War Bond and War Stamp 
drives .. air raid wardens sounding an 
alert .. . The American Red Cross in 
action . furses aides . . . pictures 
portraying the effect of gas, sugar, meat 
and rubber rationing . . . the contribu- 
tion young Americans are making 
toward the war effort. 

Load your camera NOW! Over the 
top to victory. in the Awards next 
spring! Let your camera portray the 
vivid and fast-moving picture that is 
the American front. Take photographs 
of scenes, people, and events that picture 
“What We Are Fighting For”! 

Subject matter runs rampant around 
you in your every-day life. At home, in 
school class rooms. .. on the streets. 
in church. School plays depict the Amer- 
ican Freedoms,.and offer a wealth of 
material to camera enthusiasts. Keep 
your eyes open, and SHOOT FOR VIC- 
TORY. 

Let the merry click of your camera 
win cash prizes for YOU. Start today. 
The Scholastic Awards exhibits may 
seem far away .. . but time flies by very 
quickly 

Supplementary Award 


Agta Ansco offers supplementary 
awards equal to the prize itself to win- 


ners of prizes in the genieral and artifi- 
cial lighting division . . . provided pic- 
tures are made with Agfa Ansco Film. 


THE HOME FRONT! 


Check These Prizes 
And Classifications 
A: General. These prizes of $50, 
$25 and $15, respectively, and five prizes 
of $5-each for the best amateur photo- 
gtaphs. 


B. Artificial Lighting. Three prizes 
of $50, $25 and $15, respectively, and 
ten prizes of $5 each. Sponsor, General 
Electric Co. makers of GE MAZDA 
Photoflash and Photoflood Lamps. 
Prizes will be awarded for best pictures 
taken with artificial light. 


C. Flashlight. Three prizes of $25, 
$15 and $10, respectively, and ten prizes 
of $10 each for pictures taken with a 
Synchronized Flash. Sponsor, Kalart Co. 
Winners will receive an additional $25 
for first, $15 for second, $10 for third, 
and $2.50 for honorable mention if pic- 
tures are taken with Kalart Speed 
Flashes. 


NOTE: Agy type camera may be used 
but pictures should be enlarged to 5” x 
7” as a minimum entry size, then matted, 
preferably to the standard salon size ._ . 
14% x 19% inches. Entries are easier 
to handle, make a better showing, and 
exhibit more detail and technique .. . 
in short, they make a better impression 
on the jury. 


Do NOT attempt to enter this Exhibit until you read the complete 


Rules and Instructions. Ask for free cop 


y Scholastic Awards Book- 


let; address: Scholastic Magazine, 220 E E. Y 42nd$t., New York, N.Y. 
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NTIL the little fellow in diapers 
U rings out the year, it’s “boom, 
chika, boom” and “fight, team, fight!” 
in the football world. 

Unlike baseball, football has no 
real hall of fame. Heroes come and 
go; their names are soon forgotten. 
Once in a while, however, a phrase 
will catch on. Some _ sportswriter, 
coach, or player, in a burst of inspir- 
ation, will coin something catchy 
and, before you can say Strzykalski 
of Marquette, it will be forward 
passed throughout the country. If it 
is catchy enough, it may go down to 
posterity. ‘ 

Here are a few of the more famous 
catch phrases and how they origi- 
nated: 

A Punt, a Pass, and a Prayer. A 
Minneapolis sportswriter coined this 
slogan many years ago after watch- 
ing Michigan beat a much stronger 
Minnesota eleven by the clever use 
of kicks and passes. Nowadays the 
phrase is used to describe a team 
that plays for the breaks. 

The Galloping Ghost. Red Grange, 
of Illinois, the trickiest open field 
runner of all time, was thus dubbed 
after the 1924 Michigan game. He 
handled the ball only five times and 
scored five touchdowns on runs of 
95, 67, 56, 45, and 15 yards! 

The Four Horsemen. Grantland 
Rice, the famous sportswriter, is re- 
sponsible for this term. He used it in 
a news story describing Notre Dame's 
1924 backfield of Harry Stuhldreher; 
o- Crowley, Elmer Layden, and 

on Miller. This backfield was 
smoother than an actress’ hair-do 

A Team That Won't Be Beat Can't 
Be Beat. Johnny Poe coined this fam- 
ous phrase in a locker room pep talk 
while coaching Princeton in 1896. 
Twenty years later Poe was killed in 


France while fighting with the Brit- | 


ish Army in World War I. : 
Coffin Corner Kick. This term was 

first applied to the slanting punts of 

the University’ of , Pennsylvania’s 


George Brooke which rolled out of 
bounds close to the angle formed by 
the sideline and goal-line."The phrase 
later was revived by LeRoy N. Mills, 
a lawyer whose hobby was teaching 
boys to control their kicks and to 
punt diagonally for the deep corner. 

The Team of Destiny. Princeton’s 
resourceful 1922 team originally 
earned this title. It made its own 
luck and forced the breaks in beat- 
ing many stronger foes. 

Win One for the Old Gipper. If 


you saw the movie, “Knute Rockne— 
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All American,” two years ago, you 
know the origin of this phrase. When 
George Gipp, Notre Dame’s greatest 
halfback, lay dying from pneumonia 
at the close of the 1920 season, he 
called Coach Rockne to his bedside 
and said: “If a Notre Dame team is 
ever behind at the half of a critical 
game and you want to rouse them, 
get the. gang together in the locker 
room and tell ’em to win one for the 
old Gipper. I'll be with them in 
spirit.” 

—HERMAN L. Masi, Sports Editor 








Tip to improve 
your pictures 


WRONG: Here is a perfectly clear picture 
of a house—but not of the principal sub- 
jects. The girls are out of focus. Has this 
ever happened to you? Have you any 
fuzzy folks in your album? Do you know 
what causes out-of-focus pictures? They 
are really easy to avoid. 


riGut: The girls are in focus and the 
farmhouse hazy because the camera 
focus had been correctly adjusted. See if 
your camefa has a gadget for this. If you 
have one, use it. If there isn’t any adjust- 
ment, don’t take pictures of anything 
closer than ten feet. 


* Enter Scholastic’s Photography Contest! If you submit a winning 
picture, you'll get DOUBLE the prize money, provided the picture is 
taken on Agfa Ansco Film! So be sure to take your pictures on Agfa 
Ansco Film, guaranteed: “Pictures that satisfy or a new roll free!” 








Agfa Ansco 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST FILMS 


pind 
A Century of Service to American Photography 
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Losing Coach 
(Continued) 


Wildcat coach. The crowd knew this, 
but wanted to hear it said. Coacli 
Hough stood up, lean and solid and 
hard and tough, and Swede paused-be- 
fore him. 

“How are you?” The icy-blue eyes 
were steady. 

“Okay.” ‘ 

“Look, Swede.” It was the second 
time tlie coach had called him by his 
nickname. “I don’t want to put you in 
there today, but you can hang onto 
Flint’s passes. Do you want to go in?” 

“Yes,” Swede said. He had no choice. 

“It’s only a game—but the game’s like 
that. You understand?” 

“Yes.” 

The coach patted him on the rump 
and Swede ran onto the field, feeling 
tight inside He’d never known before 
that Happy Hough’s eyes could 
other than hard. 

State made yardage as the Wildcats 
anticipated a pass. Then when the de- 
fense had pulled in, Flint called the 
seventy-one play. That was the Flint- 
to-Jones play, already becoming famous. 

Swede dropped into position, count- 
ing for rhythm. The shift; flanker to 
the left. At the count of nine the ball 
snapped from center. Swede put a 


= block on the Wildcat tackle 
t 


and drifted diagonally three steps to his 
left, then spurted to his right past the 
Wildcat back assigned to kim on pass 
defense, catching the man flat-footed. 
Running downfield, he saw that Lin- 
coln had smelled out the play and was 
cutting for him. Swede put on all the 
steam he had for thirty steps, and then 
looked back over his shoulder. The 


pass was leading him, and still high. 
Lincoln was alongside now. The ball 
had too much lead— 

And then somehow, right then, every- 
thing seemed to freeze. The ball was 
motionless, seams showing in this curi- 
ous frozen moment. Swede wondered if 
he really should call on that reserve 
that always came. to him in a pinch. 
It was a mysterious surge of ener 
that briefly lifted him above what 
was capable of doing. It was this thing 
that he had made him sure, deep inside, 
that he’d become All-American. But 
now in this moment his father was on 
the Wildcat bench, and the fate of that 
pass was the fate of his future. 

His father was praying that Swede 
should miss that pass. Coach~ Hough 
had put Swede in the game for the 

urpose of catching the pass. Swede 

fader stopped to realize fully until 
this moment just how hard and merci- 
less the game of football was. He’d only 
known ie rising fire within him that 
wouldn’t be downed. He'd seen himself 
All-American, and going on to be an- 
other Warner or Sutherland — or per- 
haps Rockne. But he hadn't known 
there would be this moment. 

He was still running; the ball was 
spinning; Lincoln was stride and stride 
with him. The ball was.out of reach. 

Then almost automatically he took 
an extra stride faster than he could 

ssibly run,’ lea higher than le 
pps could lea ape od his wide- 
spread fingers felt the sharp sting of 
the ball Lincoln was a full step behind. 
The single step made the difference, 
and Lincoln’s desperate tackle seized 
Swede’s heels as he went over the line 
for six points and the game. 

At final gun, gears? sa arose 
from the bench and started across the 


| 
ge ladle. 
The flood swept over the Wildcat goal. 
posts, bearing them down; waving auto. 
graph cards, it engulfed the State play- 
ers on their way to the field house. A 
mob was around Coach Hough, shak- 
ing his hand and laughing at his slight- 
est word. Coach Andy Jones came along 
across the sr Big turf, picking 
his way among the eddies of the human 
flood, unnoticed, a heavy man begin- 
ning to sag with the pressure, eyes 
straight before him and with the. howl 
of the wolves in his ears. The crowd 
around Coach Hough jostled him as he 
picked a way through. 

“Congratulations, Happy,” he said, 
shaking ~hands. “Your las played a 
great game.” 

“Thanks, Andy,” Hough said. “I was 
just lucky.” 

Those were the formalities, and with 
them over a turned away to 
face the wolves alone: 

The shadows were long and cool as 
Swede came out of the field house. 
Marta was waiting. She’d been g 
Swede knew she was thinking: “I 

ou're satisfied!” She'd been against 
im in the old argument with his 


father. She_was hurt, now. It hurt her 


to see Andy Jones defeated. 

“That was a great catch, Swede,” she 
said. 

“Thanks.” Thete was nothing more to 
say. “Well, goodbye.” 

“Tll drive you home,” she said. 

He didn’t know how to refuse the 
ride. 

“Mother will have dinner ready. 
Steak for you,” Marta said when they 














ANNOUNCING 14th ANNUAL HIGGINS 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 


TURN YOUR TALENT TO WAR NEEDS—by competing in the Higgins spon- 
sored drawing ink section of the Scholastic Awards. This year you may help your 
country as well as yourself. In the free hand drawing division you can turn your 
art talent in a direction useful to the war effort. The problems have been drawn 
with special care to allow the widest leeway in entries. Classroom problems in 


mechanical drawing are acceptable. 


A large folder explaining production illustrations accompanies each announcement 
pamphlet sent to all who enter. Teachers, if you have not already received one of 
these educational brochures, send for one today! Contest runs from Sept. 1942 until 
March 1943. There are many prizes consisting of scholarships, 
- gifts but these are a minor consideration in view of what this contest can 
istent with our nation’s needs. 
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RECIPE 





Put them 
together RIGHT, 
and you have a 
VENUS Pencil 


. . . but that takes 
“know how’—years 
and decades of it. 


VENUS, America’s 
largest selling draw- 
ing pencil, is the re- 
sult of research, test 
and re-test, infinite pa- 
tience and the skill that 
comes only with the years. 





VENUS 


The AMERICAN 


Drawing Pencil 
17 degrees 


From Coal Black 6B—te Dawn Gray 9H 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
500 Willow Avenue 
Hoboken, N. J. 














reached the car. “Let’s sit here awhile 
until the jam smoothes out.” 

Swede knew he couldn't face his 
father. He said, “There’s a banquet for 
the squad tonight. So if you'll drop me 
at the hotel. . .” 

She took his big hand, looking up at 
him understandingly, her fine eyes still 
red from crying. “It’s all right, Swede. 
We want you home with us for dinner. 
We all understand.” 

Swede said nothing. He didn’t under- 
stand. 

“That professorship’s still open in 
Texas. Andy’s going to take it.” 

Swede swallowed. His throat was 
tight. It was hatd to see his father 
beaten. 

She said, “I really think he’s glad, in 
a way. It’s a weight off him. He laughed 
at me for crying. I think he’s really 
happy in a way.” 

“If he’d had another year here to 
build a squad—” 

“No; he doesn’t feel that way, now. 
He had good boys, and he knows it. 
And the fullback — Lincoln — there’s a 
coach’s dream. I believe Andy knows it 
now. He knows that he just isn’t cut out 
for a big-time coach. You either are or 
you aren't. Now he knows. That’s some- 
thing, to know. But you see he couldn't 
give up until he’s had his chance—until 
he did know. Now he'll be happy as a 
professor. If he’d taken the job last 
year, he’d always have known he should 
have been a great coach. It would- have 
continually gnawed at him.” 

Swede nodde@ miserably. They sat 
there while the cars crawled slowly 
past like grains into a giant funnel. 

“It’s the toughest game of all,” Marta 
went on. “One coach always has to lose, 
and every coach must always win. 
That's why it calls you, Swede. It’s a 
challenge. You're like Andy was twenty 
years ago. You can’t ignore the chal- 
lenge. You've got to meet it. You've got 
to know. You'll never. be satisfied until 
you've made the try.” 

That was it, Swede realized. He'd 
never reduced it to so many words. 

“I'm running off at the mouth,” 
Marta said. “But you see, I’m trying 


to reason things out for myself. There}. : 


‘was a moment when you were after 
that pass, when things seemed to stand 
still; and I realized what I'm trying to 
say now. Swede, if you hadn’t made 
that last try for that pass, I wouldn't 
have been waiting for you. Shall we go 
home?” 

“Yes,” Swede said, “let’s go.” He 
realized he was hungry, and happy at 
the prospect of having dinner again at 
home. 


Copyright, 1942, by Esquire, Inc., 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Reprinted 
from Esquire, July 1942, by permission of 
the-editor. —~ 
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Getting the Range! 


NEMY RAIDERS pay little 

heed to rainy weather. Neither 
do Navy gun crews . . . as flash 
photography shows in this picture 
of a protecting gun crew aboard an 
American merchantman . . . taken 
in the rain. 


At sea; and on land and even in the 
ait, flash bulbs are helping to get the 
picture every time, more effectively, 
independent of lighting conditions. 


G-E Mazpa Photoflash Iamps are 
proud to share in this wartime work 
of photography. 





What the G-E mark will always mean 
te you on a flash bulb 


1, MAZDA Research . . . with all its constant 
improvements of light output and flash bulb 
performance. 


2. Sixty years of lamp-making 
experience that help assure 
you dependable uniformity. 


2. More light at less cost. 
While Mazpa Research has 
been finding new ways to 
give you more light for better 
pictures, G-E prices have 
been repeatedly reduced. 














MAZDA research leads the way 


G:‘E MAZDA 


PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








YOU CAN START TOO LATE 
BUT NEVER TOO SOON 


Time counts, when you are working for 
a Scholastic Award, just as_it does for 
the even greater awards of a career in 
art. Give yourself the best chance of 
winning both by starting a painting 
now for the award that “discovers” new 
talent for the art world, the 


M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARD 


PRIZES: Ist—$50. 2nd—$25. 3rd—$15 
Five Honorable Mentions ef $5 Hoch | 


This award—for the No. 1 art medium, 
oils—is appropriately sponsored by the 
No. 1 maker of artists’ material, M. 
Grumbacher. Experienced artists know 
the Grumbacher Line. They know they 
can rely on its quality. They know it 
helps them—in every jum. And 
that is why they know—and will tell 
you—it pays to look for the name 
“Grumbacher” on artists’ supplies. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 West 34th St., New York 
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SPEEDBALL 
iter PENS 


"A size and style for every purpose” 


Perfected ink control ~ automatically 
lated with flexible reservoirs. 
Fan-slit nibs and marking tips 
insure @ smooth stroke at any speed 
~only the Flicker Speedballs are hinged so 
you cen wipe them clean quickly- 


A set of Speedballs and the new 
Speedball Text Book will help to 
make a poster artist out of 
any student_ Why not order 





[LAUGHS] 


But, Professor— 


A scribe from the Garfield (H. S.) 
Messenger recently interviewed Bob 
Hope and Jerry Colonna who. were in 
Seattle en route to Alaska to entertain 
the Army boys stationed there. 

During the interview Colonna re- 
marked that he had just made a non- 
stop auto trip from Hollywood to Cata- 
lina. “But, Mr. Colonna,” the Garfield 
scribe corrected him, “there’s part of 
the Pacific Ocean between Hollywood 
and Catalina.” 

“Hmmm,” Colonna mused, “no won- 
der my windshield wiper was working 
so hard!” 


! 


Farmerceutical! 


A maid working in a Silver Spring, 
Md., home informed her employer she 
would like to join the WAACs since 
they needed pharmacists. Asked if she 
knew what a pharmacist is the maid 
answered. confidently, “Oh, yes, an 
assistant to a farmer and I could be 
that.” 


° Washington (D.C.) Post 


Wrong Corner 


The old lady on the bus was afraid 
of passing her destination, so she poked 
the conductor in the ribs»with her um- 
brella. “Is this the First National Bank?” 

“No, ma’am,” the conductor replied, 
“them’s my ribs.” 


Where Was !? 


The absent-minded professor said 
goodbye to his friend and started down 
the street. Suddenly he turned and 
called back. “Tom, when we met, was 
I going up or down’ the street?” 

“Down,” replied Tom. 

The professor’s face cleared. “It’s all 
right then. I had been to lunch.” 


Schoo! Activitiex 


< A Dinah Shore! . 


An autograph hunter cornered Tallu- 
lah Bankhead, the actress, the other 
night on Broadway and, after getting 
the Bankhead signature, proceeded to 
question her about her next stage ap- 
pearance. She told the questioner that 
she was rehearsing a play by Thornton 
Wilder in which she was going to play 
the part of a disonaur. 

In breathless excitement the ques- 
tioner rushed back to her group of com- 

anions and yelled: “Guess what? Hey, 
Kids, Tallulah's Pains to be in a play 
about the Life of Dinah Shore!” 


Ross tn N.Y. World-Telegram 








WIN A ~ 
FLASH AWARD! 


The annual National Scholastic 
Awards Competition is now under 
way. 


\ 

Kalart is sponsoring the Synchron- 

ized Flash Division, and is offering 

a first prize of $25.00, second prize 

$15.00, third prize $10.00 and ten 

prizes of $2.50 each, for the best 

pictures taken with a synchronizede 
flash.” 


Winners whose pictures are taken 
with a Kalart Synchronized Flash 
will receive double prizes. In other 
words, if you win the First Prize of 
$25.00 in this Division—and your 
picture is taken with Kalart—you get 
$50.00! That’s worth shooting for. 


Kalart extends good wishes and 
good luck to all entrants. The Kalart 
Company Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


Focus and flash 
with KALART! 


“*TEEN-AGE” 














Don’t risk making surface pimples worse by 
icki Instead, thinly cover each with 
Poslam, leaving some on overnight, if necessary. 
It hardly shows on the skin; girls can apply 
make-up right over Poslam, The powerful 
i i TED ointment 
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CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design. 
Illustration, tadustrial Design, interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 56th Year 
James C, Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Something to Give Up 


much about sacrifice. Only on 

New Year's Day or for Lent do 
we make half-hearted resolutions on 
how noble we are going to be giving 
up one of our pet indulgences. 

But this year we're going to make 
sacrifices in a big way. Cheerfully, 
and for the best of all possible rea- 
sons, we shall give up many little 
luxuries and conveniences that we 
used to think normal. 

It occurs to us that we might 
spread New Years around for once, 
all through the school year. Suppose 
we high school people take an in- 
ventory of our usual ways of life, and 
see what changes we might make 
that would help the war effort. Not 
just as individuals, but as whole 
classes, clubs, and schools. 

For example, since salvage is up- 
permost in our minds these days, did 
you ever stop to think how many 
pounds of copper and zinc—strategic 
war metals both—are required to 
make the engravings for a high 
school annual with its profuse illus- 
trations? A senior class yearbook is 
a nice memento to remembey vour 
high school years by, but it’s cer- 
tainly something that we could live 
without. 

So the Argentine High School ot 
Kansas City, Kansas, has decided to 
give up its annual this year, to save 
metal for the war. The student body 
considered various plans and voted 
that instead of a yearbook, part of 
the price usually paid for an elabo- 
rate volume would be used to sup- 
ply a looseleaf cover for each stu- 
dent in school. In it he will keep the 
whole year's copies of the high 
school weekly, The Argentinian. A 
committee from the senior journal- 
ism class decided on binders made 
of imitation leather with plastic fas- 
tenings. Some time during the year 


I" ordinary times we don’t think 


pictures of the seniors will appear in 


the paper with space for signatures. 

If in your school it has the 
custom for the graduating class to 
present some memorial gift, the com- 
mittee will need to do some extra 
thinking this year. You can be sure 
this time it won't be a bronze bas 
relief for the corridor, or a steel flag- 
staff on the campus. 

Why not make your gift some- 
thing of real value to the cause we're 
all fighting for? You might, for in- 
stance, raise the sum of $100 to $500 
(depending on enrollment), invest 
it in war bonds, and present the 
bonds to your school as “the Class 


of 1943 endowment” for the. stu- |- 


dent activity fund or for the upkeep 


of the bands (it always needs. 


money). When the bonds mature 
ten years from now, after the war, 
either interest or principal could be 
used for the purpose. And other 
classes can add to the fund from 
time to time. 

Still better, your class or school 
can contribute a fund for the pur- 
chase of an ambulance, a motorized 
canteen, or a surgical kit for our 
fighting allies in Britain, Russia, or 
China. 

Since “money makes the mare go,” 
and every school as well as every 
individual student should contribute 
to the United States Treasury's great 
campaign for financing the war, 
there are dozens of ways in which 
supstantial sums can be raised out 


of ordinary school activities. The 


proceeds of one football game, for 
instance; the admissions to ‘one 
school dance; or the box office re- 
ceipts of one senior play next spring. 

We expe i 
genious ideas from high school stu- 
dents this year for helping win the 
war. These are only a few samples. 
The editors of Scholastic invite stu- 


“dents to submit others. If they're 


good, we'll publish them. 
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No one would envy the 
pitiful lot of a widowed 
mother left penniless 
through the untimely 
death of the family’s 


breadwinner. 


Such a one might well 
look with envy upon 
some other widow 
whose husband had pro- 
vided, through life insur- 
ance, a sure income for 


her daily needs. 


if your wife were sud- 
denly widowed would 
there be such protection 
for her? 























KEEPING PACE 
whthe the giant sVuided of wan-leme Tuawel 


| How you can help yourself 
and your country when 
taking war-time trips: 


Travet on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days—leaving week-ends for men in 
uniform and war workers. 


Take as little baggage as possible. 
Get trip information from Greyhound 
agent, well in advance. 

® Be at bus stop or station early. 

® Don't take unnecessary trips. 

* Going Greyhound, it’s good to know 
you're using only a fraction as much 
rubber per mile asin driving your own car. 


— requires every bus Greyhound can muster...every 
modern means of conserving rubber, fuel, vital materials! 


Never in history has a war so urgently required so much of transportation 
. .. mever has transportation responded so efficiently. Greyhound, carry- 
ing millions more passengers than ever in the past, is extending its 
facilities to the utmost, eliminating all unnecessary services, so that 
every essential traveler shall reach his destination promptly, without 
waste of precious time and money. There are. few new buses to be 
had—there is great need for conservation—so €évery coach, every scrap 
of rubber and metal, every gallon of fuel must be'made to stretch farther 
and farther. Greyhound could not successfully Have cartied the capacity 
loads of the past midsummer season without thé good-natured coopera- 
tion of several million travelers. Our sincere thanks to every one of you! 
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